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REGISTRATION 


Tuesday, September 16, 1941 
9.00-12.00 a.m., 1.30-6.00 p.m. 


In registering the student should observe a fotlowtale ces 
see first the treasurer, then the registrar, and finally 
prefect of discipline. The office of the treasurer is Room 27, +" 
Recitation Building, and that of the registrar Room — io ; 
Recitation Building. The office of the preach of eg lin a 


is on the first floor of Old Hall.” ; 


% | f yy iis 

Students should not arrive before Tuesday, Sep sab 
Rooms are not available before 9.00 a.m. on mee 
dining room service starts the same day at 6.00 b. my Bot 
Cys lay 


light Saving Time. 
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CALENDAR 1941-1942 


1941 


. 16 Registration Day. 


17 Formal Opening with Mass of Holy Ghost. 


. 22-25 Meetings of Student Organizations. 

. 13 Observance of Columbus Day. Holiday. 
ey Very Reverend President’s Day. 

. 26 Thanksgiving Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 
. 30 Thanksgiving Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 

Na Christmas Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 


1942 


5 Christmas Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 
20 Mid-Year Examinations. 
28 Holiday. Opening of Annual Retreat at 8.00 p.m. 
Registration for Second Semester. 
Announcement of Prize Essay Subjects. 
23 Observance of Washington’s Birthday. Holiday. 
1 Easter Recess begins at 11.00 a.m. 


ee Easter Recess ends at 8.00 p.m. 


8 St. Michael’s Feast. Holiday. 
22 Contest in Public Speaking. 
30 Memorial Day. Holiday. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Commencement. 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


PURPOSE 


The ultimate aim of St. Michael’s College is to develop in 
its students a Christian character which will enrich their lives 
and fit them for the service of God and of their fellow men. 
Its immediate aim is to impart a broad knowledge of letters, 
science, philosophy, and religion, and to develop intellectual, 
moral, and practical skills. 

St. Michael’s College plans its program with the purpose 
of giving to its students that broad knowledge which is neces- 
sary to understand the important truths concerning man and 
society, the physical world and God. It does not aim to im- 
part the specialized knowledge required to fit a person imme- 
diately for a highly technical profession, although as a matter 
of fact the success of St. Michael’s graduates has demonstrated 
that the instruction given not only fits the student for rapid 
progress in numerous business and professional fields but also 
serves as a basis for graduate work and for the study of law, 
dentistry, medicine, and the ministry. 

St. Michael’s provides three principal plans of study lead- 
ing to degrees in Arts, Science, and Philosophy. These plans 
do not, however, differ in essential matters. Each requires 
from the student a knowledge of letters, science, philosophy, 
and religion; the difference between them is found in the 
relative amount of study that may be given to letters or 
science. With this program it is possible to impart to the 
student a knowledge of facts, principles, and techniques 
which he can safely apply to the solution of life’s many 
problems. 
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The skills which the College seeks to develop are of an 
intellectual, moral, and practical nature. The chief intel- 
lectual skills are the habits of scientific investigation, logical 
thinking, honest judgment, appreciation of values. Those of 
a moral nature are the virtues of the natural and supernatural 
order: the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and of pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. Numerous prac- 
tical skills are also sought. Training is given in the writing 
of various literary forms, in speaking, in hygiene, and in 
social conduct. Others, according to the program they are 
pursuing, are provided opportunities to acquire skill in 
teaching, business, laboratory technique, and research. But . 
whatever the course elected, each student is impressed with 
the necessity of doing his work thoroughly, orderly, and 
promptly. 


INSTRUCTION 


As previously stated, the system of instruction at St. 
Michael’s College is built upon a number of required courses 
which are designed to present the student with a broad 
knowledge of man, society, the physical world, and God; to 
acquaint him with the principles of thought and moral con- 
duct, and with information concerning the practical tech- 
niques which are of fundamental importance for his future 
career. 

The study of the English civilization through its lan- 
guage, literature, and history and the study of one other 
civilization are required of all students. A course in the his- 
tory of Western culture is likewise specified and is intended to 
complement the studies in literature and bring the student to 
4 well rounded comprehension of our present day life. 

In the science program all students must take a basic 
course in mathematics and in chemistry and the six courses in 
philosophy. Great insistence is placed upon philosophical 
studies. These courses attempt to establish the ultimate prin- 
ciples underlying the natural sciences and to give the student 
a deep, broad, and integrated knowledge of the world. The 
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approach to philosophy is necessarily through the natural 
sciences. Thus, for example, cosmology is studied in relation 
to the findings of modern chemistry and physics; psychology 
is related to biology; economics to ethics, and so on. 

A systematic exposition of the Catholic faith and courses 
in Scripture and Marriage are required of all Catholic stu- 
dents. Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt but 
may be required to supply with other courses if the credits 
thus lost are needed for graduation. 

Within the framework of these required courses the stu- 
dent is permitted a considerable amount of election. He may 
select one of three distinct programs leading to degrees in 
Arts, Science, or Philosophy. Though the selection of a pro- 
gram further limits the choice of subjects, there is still suf- 
ficient flexibility in the various study plans to permit a stu- 
dent to major in a particular subject after his sophomore 
year. An examination of the detailed programs study found 
in the sections Courses for Degrees will make this apparent. 

One who has received a thorough preparation in Latin in 
high school is very likely to profit most by taking the course 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. He will be greatly 
aided in comprehending our modern civilization by the study 
of the Greek and Latin cultures. This program will also 
permit him to major in subjects that will fit him for grad- 
uate work or for study in the liberal professions. Students 
who later intend to enter ecclesiastical seminaries to prepare 
for the priesthood should be ready to take this course. 

Students who have had no previous training in Latin, or 
who have had incomplete training, should take either the 
Science or Philosophy courses, depending upon their proven 
aptitudes and the requirements of their future careers. 

To enable students to direct their studies toward a chosen’ 
avocation as well as to acquaint them with the requirements 
of definite fields of human endeavor the College arranges 
each year a series of vocational talks by representatives of the 
business and professional world. Members of the faculty are 
also designated as counselors. 
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TRAINING 
intellectual skills 


Numerous curricular and extracurricular activities in the 
College have as their object the development of the principal 
intellectual, moral, and practical skills. 

To a great extent the habits of scientific investigation, 
logical thinking, honest judgment, and appreciation of values 
are the natural results of thorough and conscientious study 
of the subjects in the curriculum. 

The procedure of the faculty, however, 1s such as will 
give further aid to the student in the attainment of intellec- 
tual skills. Classrooms are looked upon as intellectual work- 
shops. Though the lecture method of instruction is moder- 
ately employed, opportunities for recitation and discussion 
are usually given during all class periods. Papers must be 
written at stated intervals, some of which require research 
and the use of the library. Advanced students have the ad- 
vantage of seminars. Laboratory work is required of students 
in the several departments of biology, chemistry, and physics. 
In addition, the members of the faculty are ready at all times 
to receive students in their rooms for individual conferences. 

Extracurricular activities also furnish occasions for a 
considerable intellectual development as well as for original 
study. Intramural and intercollegiate debates, publication 
of the literary quarterly The Lance, and all the activities of 
the Club Carillon and of the Newman Lyceum, a forum for 
independent student study and discussion, are the chief op- 
portunities of this kind. 

Though impossible to measure, the informal discussions 
carried on continually by the students in their dormitory 
quarters are rich stimulants for intellectual development. 
Students living outside of the College community cannot, 
of course, fully enjoy these advantages. 

Besides the above activities, the College arranges a series 
of lectures by men prominent in their various fields. For 
example, during recent years St. Michael’s College students 
have been able to hear such men as Prof. Jacques Maritain 
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and Prof. Etienne Gilson, renowned European philosophers; 
the Rey. Dr. Gerald B. Phalen, president of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Toronto; Ralph Borsodi, founder of The 
School of Living and noted economist; Mortimer Adler, 
noted philosopher of the University of Chicago; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Peter Guilday, Catholic historian; Herbert Agar, 
author and editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal; Mrs. 
Maisie Ward Sheed, New York and London publisher; Dr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier, of Harvard; Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of The Catholic World; Francis J. Sheed, New York 
and London publisher; Dorothy Day, editor of The Catholic 
Worker; Michael Williams, George N. Shuster, and many 
others. These talks contribute greatly to the awakening of 
scholarly interest and discussion among the students. 


moral skills 


The acquisition of moral skill, or virtue, is of supreme 
importance for the building of character. It is evident, 
however, that the generous cooperation and good will of the 
student is indispensable if the various.opportunities for moral 
improvement are to be productive. 

The College endeavors to permeate its whole life with the 
spirit of faith, hope, and charity. Each day brings many 
occasions to practice these essential Christian virtues as they 
refer to God. Prayer and divine worship are the first exer- 
cises of each day; classes, assemblies, and meals begin and end 
with prayer. Students may go to Confession on any morning 
before Mass, and they may, if they wish, receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently. These are the chief means by which the 
Catholic students can develop the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. Non-Catholic students are not, of course, expected 
oS: Parnes in these exercises beyond the limits of their 

ief. 

The College also seeks to develop the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity as they relate to one’s neighbor. The atti- 
tudes insisted upon between students and faculty and among 
the students themselves are determined by the Christian con- 
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ception of the individual and of the social group, and in con- 
sequence exercise the student in faith. Likewise, the College 
by encouraging the student to regulate his conduct toward 
his fellows for motives based upon the promises of Christ 
rather than for reasons of expediency or selfish advantage 
aids the student in developing the virtue of hope. Love for 
the College, expressed through the promotion of the com- 
mon good, through forebearance of each other’s faults, and 
the aid and comfort given one’s classmates, is calculated to 
develop the virtue of charity. 

Student activities, such as The Sodality and The Mission 
Crusade, provide further occasions for the development of 
supernatural virtue. These student organizations attempt 
to apply religious principles to the study of contemporary 
problems and also undertake definite individual and social 
projects which call for an exercise of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The moral virtues of prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and justice can be developed by any student who will con- 
scientiously fulfill the duties imposed upon him by his 
studies and the rules of the College. The rules are sufficiently 
broad to prevent undue restraint, yet exacting enough to 
guide the student in planning his daily life, in using his time 
and resources, and in carrying out his obligations. A student 
who faithfully follows the College rule will lead an ordered 
life, will learn to persevere in his work, will become mod- 
erate and dependable; he will, in other words, develop pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 


practical skills 


Many of the exercises and activities designed to develop 
intellectual and moral skills of course help to perfect prac- 
tical skills. Thus, writing assignments in verse forms, in the 
essay and story, in letters, oratory, press reports, and edi- 
torials serve not only to train the intellect but also enable the 
student to become proficient in the various literary forms. 
Extracurricular activities such as debates, literary clubs, and 
the editing of the student magazine serve the same purpose. 
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So too with the development of skill in speech. The class- 
room recitations and discussions offer constant occasion to 
correct one’s pronunciation, enunciation, diction, and poise. 
The recitation is an especially useful device to enable stu- 
dents to acquire ability in rapid organization of thought and 
in cogency and fluency of expression. In addition to this 
extensive though accidental training, a course is given to all 
freshmen in the fundamentals of oral expression. This 
course stresses practical work and is concluded by a speak- 
ing contest for which all students must prepare. A speech 
laboratory, equipped with sound-recording instruments, is 
available for the work in this course. The program of 
debates and plays, in which the majority of students partici- 
pate, and the activities of the several classes, offer opportuni- 
ties for the development of the technique of conducting 
meetings as well as of oral expression. 

The College offers no formal courses in the theory of 
music but provides a certain amount of instruction and 
training through the choir, glee club, and orchestra. At- 
tendance at concerts, which are frequently given in Bur- 
lington, provides further opportunities to cultivate musical 
appreciation. Should a student wish for special training in 
music, an effort will be made to secure for him the assistance 
of a competent tutor. 

The College also endeavors to aid the student in develop- 
ing ability in the care and efficient use of his body and to 
accommodate his manners to the requirements of society. 
All students are encouraged to engage in one or another of 
the athletic programs. The student athletic association, with 
the assistance of the coach and athletic director, carries on a 
schedule of intercollegiate contests with New England and 
New York State colleges in baseball, basketball, and tennis, 
and also conducts a secondary program in football, hand- 
ball, hockey, and winter sports. The Outing Club frequently 
organizes hikes to the nearby mountains. Students are given 
a complete medical examination upon their entrance to the 
College; an infirmary is maintained, and medical attention 
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from local physicians is available at all times. To provide for 
inexpensive hospital and medical care in case of injuries dur- 
ing any of the athletic activities of the College, the student 
athletic association has evolved an insurance plan which se- 
cures a considerable number of benefits for the student at a 
nominal fee. 

The method of training students in the correct forms of 
social behavior is for the most part indirect. Faculty and 
students mingle and live together as in a true family; in 
fact, the family spirit at St. Michael’s is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the College. The members of the faculty 
are thus able to know the students intimately and are in a 
position not only to impress students by their own example 
but also to give individual attention and advice in many deli- 
cate matters. A member of the faculty presides in the student 
dining hall; and in all places where students meet as a social 
group the faculty endeavors to create the atmosphere of 
Christian refinement. ; 


citizenship 


In concluding this statement attention should be called to 
the fact that the entire program of the College is designed to 
develop citizenship. The broad knowledge which the College 
seeks to impart by its instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and particularly by its teaching in American history, 
American government, American literature, political econ- 
omy and sociology not only equips the student to understand 
the genesis of modern civilization but enables him also to com- 
prehend and to evaluate critically our own American civil- 
ization. Likewise, the training given is calculated to develop 
the skills necessary for intelligent, moral, and practical citizen- 
ship. In addition, the attitudes which the College seeks to 
cultivate in its faculty-student relationships are democratic. 
Students have further opportunity to acquire the techniques 
of democratic life by the management of all the student 
activities. 
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TRADITION 


The educational ideals upon which St. Michael’s was 
founded resulted partly from the cultural inheritance which 
the founders of the College brought with them from Europe 
and partly from the circumstances in which the institution 
was established. 

The founders of the College were heirs to the tradition of 
Western civilization. The educational experience of a thou- 
sand years which had perfected the European university and 
served as the guide for American educators was the influence 
that formed their minds and their standards. In consequence, 
there was a thoroughness in their scholarship, a clarity to 
their vision, and a consistency in their purpose which are 
rarely found in those who are products of an educational 
system still in its experimental stage. 

Though the circumstances that attended the founding of 
St. Michael’s were trying, they nevertheless served to give a 
practical, American expression to the ideals of the founders 
and leave a strong impression upon the traditions of the 
College. | 

The founders of St. Michael’s were exiles for conscience’s 
sake. Members of the Society of St. Edmund, consecrated 
through religious motives to the cause of education, these men 
were forced to quit their colleges in France when the laws 
against religious associations were put into effect at the be- 
ginning of the century. They had been despoiled of their 
property and were penniless when in 1902 they came to seek 
refuge and employment in Vermont. 

Here they found themselves in the midst of a relatively 
small Catholic population. There were no secondary schools 
for young men under Catholic auspices in the State. An at- 
tempt to establish a college for Catholic youth in Burlington 
had failed a few years previous for lack of funds. The idea 
of founding a college did not therefore arouse much enthu- 
siasm. Some encouragement was given, but no financial 
assistance was offered. But no one questioned the need of 
founding a college such as St. Michael’s was to be. 
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Under these circumstances an extremely modest begin- 
ning was made in 1904 when with a little borrowed capital 
the founders purchased a small, eighteen acre property at 
Winooski Park and erected a frame structure to house the 
original group of thirty-four students of what was first 
known as St. Michael’s Institute. Equipment consisted of the 
bare essentials. Life was simple and earnest. Sacrifice was 
constantly demanded of students and faculty alike. Noth- 
ing but a true desire for learning could have attracted stu- 
dents to St. Michael’s in those days. 

Since then there have been many changes. The property 
of the College has increased many times over, standard equip- 
ment has been provided, living conditions bettered. But in 
spite of the changes, the ideals of the College have remained 
unaltered. There is still the same insistence upon thorough 
scholarship, the same simplicity and earnestness of life, and a 
similar demand for sacrifice. And now, as at the beginning, 
there is the desire to aid the poor boy who is deserving of edu- 
cational opportunities. 


APPROVAL 


St. Michael’s College was chartered by a special act of the 
Vermont Legislature, giving it the right to grant the usual 
college degrees. It is a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the Association 
of American Colleges, of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges, and of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Its courses of study have been approved by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
The College is also affiliated to the Catholic University of 


America. 


Honor SociETY 


The Alpha Nu Chapter of Delta Epsilon Sigma, national 
scholastic honor society, was established at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege on March 22, 1941. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
location 


St. Michael’s College is situated in the suburbs of the 
Twin Cities of Burlington and Winooski whose combined 
population is thirty thousand. Burlington, often called the 
Queen City and one of the most beautiful cities in New 
England, by reason of its location on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, its fine homes, its well planned and elm shaded 
streets, is distinctly a residential and college town. 

The presence in this area of four colleges, the University 
of Vermont, the State Agricultural College, Trinity College, 
and St. Michael’s, brings to the city many instructive and 
cultural attractions. There are also a good number of fine 
churches, hospitals, hotels, theatres, libraries, and well ap- 
pointed stores in the vicinity. 

St. Michael’s College occupies a site outside of the Twin 
Cities that is ideal both from an educational and health point 
of view. Built on a broad plateau that overlooks the Win- 
ooski River valley, the College commands a wide view of the 
Green Mountains, particularly of Mount Mansfield, twenty 
miles to the east, a favored haunt for mountain climbers and 
skiing parties from all over New England. Looking from the 
College campus to the west one sees the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York and through the trees bits of Lake Cham- 
plain two miles away. 

Removed from the noise and distractions of the city, and 
placed on an elevation sufficiently high to insure clear, dry 
air, St. Michael’s College enjoys an atmosphere that is in- 
vigorating and singularly conducive to a studious life. 


buildings 


Op Hatz is the original College building. It has been 
remodeled and enlarged three times since its erection. It is a 
brick veneer building of a modified colonial design. The first 
floor is occupied by the dining halls, library, recreation and 
billiard room, parlors, offices of the prefect of discipline, 
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treasurer, and procurator. On the second floor are located 
the office of the president, the infirmary, and the office of 
The Lance, the student quarterly. The remainder of the 
building is given over to private rooms for students and 
faculty. 


Tue New Hatz is a semi fireproof building of red brick, 
erected in 1923-24, but has yet to be completed by the ad- 
dition of an east wing. In the main portion are located the 
offices of the registrar and dean, teachers’ rooms, class rooms, 
music rooms, boiler room, and laboratories for chemistry 
and physics. The west wing contains the gymnasium and 
chapel. 


Tue CoLLEGE CHAPEL occupies the entire upper por- 
tion of the west wing of the New Hall. Although intended 
to be but a temporary arrangement until funds can be col- 
lected for a separate building, the chapel is attractive, com- 
fortable, well aired and lighted, and in its appointments con- 
ducive to piety. 


Tur GYMNASIUM is situated in the west wing of the New 
Hall. It is large and airy, measuring eighty by sixty-two feet, 
is unobstructed by columns, well lighted, and has a balcony 
extending around the four walls. Adequate shower and 
locker rooms are provided. The gymnasium has a seating 
capacity of seven hundred persons. 


Tur CoLLEcE Lrprary occupies the entire north end of 
the first floor of the Old Hall. Its well-lighted reading room 
has a seating capacity of fifty-six students. This room houses 
the reference collection, the card catalogue and the service 
desk. Bound periodicals, as well as current periodicals and 
newspapers of which the library receives regularly over sev- 
enty titles, are housed in the cases along the walls. 

The main book collection, in number of volumes about 
20,000, is shelved in the stack room behind the reading room. 
The stacks are open to students. Books are arranged accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress Classification. 
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It is the aim of the library to teach the student how to use 
books for information, for culture, and for recreation. In- 
struction in the use of the library, professional aid in research, 
and friendly guidance in general reading are available to every 
student. 

The library is open every week day from 9 to 6, and on 
Sunday from 10 to 12. 


GREYSTONE HALL is a remodeled two story block of 
cement construction which provides quarters for the biology 
laboratories, and for a lecture hall on the first floor, and on the 
second floor lodgings for fourteen senior students and a fac- 
ulty member. It was first used in 1936. 


Sr. JosepH’s Hatt is a large three-story building of 
wooden construction used to house twenty students and a 
faculty member. The Hall is reserved for upperclassmen. 
It was used for the first time in 1937. 


St. EpMUND’s HALL is a residence building reserved for 
freshman and sophomore students who are preparing for en- 
trance into the Society of St. Edmund. It has accommo- 
dations for twenty students. 


PREVEL HALt is a faculty residence hall. It became a part 
of the College property in 1919 and was named after the 
founder of the College, the late Reverend Amand Prevel, 
S:S.E. 


TE CoLLEGE FarM comprises three pieces of property. 
The first was acquired in 1913, another in 1919, and the last 
tract was purchased with a fund raised by the clergy of the 
Burlington Diocese in 1930. The Farm, which is located near 
the campus, supplies the College table with milk and vege- 
tables. 


Tue Hoicoms OBSERVATORY is the newest of the College 
group of buildings. A small brick building of colonial design, 
the Observatory is topped by a large metal dome under which 
is housed a telescope carrying presently an eight-inch mirror 
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but with a mounting suitable for a twelve-inch mirror. The 
instrument is so designed and electrically operated that it is 
suited to photographic study of the heavens. The building 
and instrument were designed by the donor, Mr. James M. 
Holcomb, of Burlington. 


CoLLEGE RULES 


Students are given upon entrance a book of rules called 
The Students’ Guide. This booklet contains the regulations 
of the College, the common prayers used by the students, 
and a number of College songs and cheers. 

The faculty insists that the moral purpose of disciplinary 
regulations cannot be obtained unless a student will learn to 
govern himself. But besides the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the individual student, and in a sense because 
of it, it is necessary to provide for good order; for this reason 
a certain number of compulsory regulations are needed. 
Although these rules are firmly enforced, it is the consistent 
aim of the faculty to induce compliance by appeals to reason 
and faith whenever possible. 

Persistent insubordination, dishonesty, immorality, and 
habitual negligence of studies are reasons for expulsion. The 
College reserves the right to ask at any time for the with- 
drawal of a student whose conduct is considered undesirable, 
and without assigning any further reason for the action. In 
such cases the College or any of its officers will not hold them- 
selves in any way liable for the expulsion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first 
make application for admission and send a copy of their 
high school credits to the registrar along with an application 
for scholarship aid addressed to the president. Following is 
a list of the available scholarships and of the conditions under 
which they are granted. 
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Tue Rev. C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$6,000), founded in 1918, limited to a deserving student of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bennington, Vt. 


Tue Rev. Norbert PRoULX SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$5,000), founded in 1923, limited to a deserving student of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Burlington, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of 
Mary Parish, Rutland, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
of West Rutland, Vt., or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish, 
Newport, Vt. 


Tue Rev. J. F. AuDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 5% on 
$500), founded in 1906, is limited to a needy candidate of 
St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


Tue Rev. J. F. AupET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 4% on 
$2,500), founded in 1917, is limited to a competent student 
or students of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM LONERGAN SCHOLARSHIP (income 
on $1,000), founded in 1919, limited to a deserving student 
of the Holy Innocents’ Parish, now Christ the King, Rut- 
land, Vt. | 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS’ SCHOLARSHIP 
($300 per annum), founded in 1914 by the State Court 
Catholic Order of Foresters, good for two years at St. Mich- 
ael’s College, limited to a student of Vermont who is a can- 
didate for the priesthood. A Forester’s son is given preference. 


THe KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP ($300 per 
annum), provided by the Vermont State Council in 1929, 
for a young man who feels called to the priesthood. 


Tue KinsELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$2,000), founded in 1935, limited to a student from St. 
Peter’s Parish, Rutland, Vt., who wishes to prepare for the 
priesthood. 

Tue SOPHOMORE Honor SCHOLARSHIP (tuition for one 
year), founded in 1935, by St. Michael’s College, for the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the sopho- 
more class. 
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Tue Society oF SAINT EDMUND SCHOLARSHIPS have in 
past years been established for young men who propose to 
devote their lives to the work of the Church in the Congre- 
gation of the Society of Saint Edmund. 


Tue Rr. Rev. James D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP (in- 
come on $6,000 at 4%), founded in 1936, limited to fresh- 
man and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, 
who are members of the following Vermont parishes: St. 
John Baptist, Enosburg; St. Patrick, Fairfield; St. Thomas, 
Underhill Center; St. Mary’s, Middlebury; St. Charles, Bel- 
lows Falls; St. Francis De Sales, Bennington, preference being 
given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above-mentioned parishes must recommend the beneficiaries 
of this scholarship. The selection of the candidate rests in 
the first instance with the bishop of Burlington. If the bishop 
makes no selection, the faculty of St. Michael’s College are 
directed to choose a candidate. 


Two New ScHorarsuirs (available at a later date) 
were established by devoted friends of the College on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the institution in 1929. 


THe SHERIDAN FUND; principal distributed to Vermont 
students preparing for the priesthood. 


STATE OF VERMONT SCHOLARSHIPS. By an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont, approved on 
April 7, 1937, fifteen scholarships, valued at $120 each, were 
appropriated for the use of needy and deserving Vermont 
students attending St. Michael’s College. One scholarship is 
available for each of the fourteen counties of the State, and 
one is assigned at large. These scholarships are awarded by 
the State Board of Education on August 1 of each year. 
Applicants are requested to seek the necessary blanks from 
the president of St. Michael’s College; one of these blanks is 
to be sent to the Commissioner of Education, Montpelier; the 
other to the president of St. Michael’s College. Applications 
should be in by July 1. 
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In the event that there is no applicant from a particular 
county, the State Board of Education can assign the unused 
scholarship to a student from another county. 

Applicants for these scholarships should communicate 
with the president of the College regarding the conditions 
on which the above scholarships are awarded. 


STUDENT AID 


The College offers a limited number of opportunities for 
student employment. For information concerning work 
the student should apply to the director of student aid and 
mention the work he is able to do. 

The National Youth Administration has during the past 
few years furnished work on the campus for more than a 
score of students, enabling them to earn about $135 annually. 

Applications for N. Y. A. assistance should be addressed 
to the director of student aid. 


EXPENSES 
Application fee, new students, payable August 1, not 

pee ragit tel LB PL occ ecn  ce  tee  a eda ea $¢ 5.00 
Room deposit, resident students, payable August 1, 

TOC COPIA DIO Bucs sa. sichgnrbatead ikea okak enna 5.00 
"Beatin; GaCh Memester ices acs shealech ceteoey Secon 75.00 
Beaedsreach semester 8 ei icwessiyiessepiplecaciubnd acne nee 110.00 
Rooms each: semestetiicavincendina cand $40.00-$35.00-30.00 
Books, entire year, eStimmatedd......cc-csecccsscscsssncrssstunseescunnseenibe 24.00 
Student activity fee, entire year, payable first semes- 

rE ee TEs SRL OT BTR ee eR Emr ene: Fp M rer anh 20.00 
Library fee, entire year, payable first semesterv................ 10.00 
Medical examination, new students, payable first se- 

Tors] Bot Ne REE Oo NER ET! RN HORE LUPE MER CIEL SPR NERC e TOE AT 5.00 
Laboratory fees: 

for Inorganic Chemistry, each semester... 12.00 

for Organic Chemistry, each semestef.........0..00cc000 15.00 


for Qualitative Chemistry, one semester... 16.00 
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for Quantitative Chemistry, one semesteE..........0- 16.00 
for Biology, each semester 0.0.0... 12.50 
for Physics, each semester 0.00.00. Pd, Fee 10.00 


APPROXIMATION OF TOTAL COST FOR THE YEAR 


From the above list of charges a student can figure his 
approximate expenses for each semester and for the year. As 
an aid in estimating these costs, the following can be noted: 
Students registered in the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Philosophy courses are not required to carry laboratory 
courses and in consequence their total expenses for the year, 
excluding traveling and spending money, do not exceed $285 
for the first semester, and $215 for the second semester. A 
fee of $25 is to be added if the student chooses to have his 
laundry cared for at the College. Bachelor of Science stu- 
dents should be careful to add the cost of laboratory courses. 
Reference to schedules on pages 41-42 will indicate the 
laboratory courses required and the cost of each. 


OcCASIONAL FEES 
TESTE OL  -ee e  e ae aoe . $ 10.00 


Change of registration... seine 1.00 
DUT ISEE ACTON ois vsesnnscecenctcrtesienary onsen a 2.00 
Fee for Transcript (first copy free) 1.00 
Extra courses, per credit hour.................. Myre : 5.00 
Reexaminations, each subject. cette 2.00 
Locker fee, day students... a Oe 1.50 
Use of musical instruments, entire year.................. eeu 5.00 
Laundry, entire year, payable first semester................... 25.00 
College infirmary: 

et LEK ee MOORE SEED SEARED OL Pe ho See 1.00 

each additional day..................... nd 3 ers uhh Buyin « .50 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All semester accounts are payable in advance at the office 
of the treasurer on the September Registration Day and on 
the Mid-year Registration Day. (For dates, see calendar.) 
Students are not permitted to register unless they can pre- 
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sent to the registrar a voucher from the treasurer signifying 
that they have deposited at least $100 on account. 

In no case will students be allowed to remain in college if 
their accounts are not completely settled to the satisfaction 
of the authorities within thirty days after the date of the Sep- 
tember and mid-year registration. 

Students who wish to pay the balance of their account 
within the thirty-day period are required to sign a promis- 
sory note which must also bear the signature of their parent, 
or guardian, or other acceptable sponsor. Credits are not 
issued or recommendations given until these notes are satis- 
factorily discharged. 


OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


Applications for entrance should be forwarded with an 
official transcript of high school or college credits and a rec- 
ommendation of the principal or dean to the registrar of 
St. Michael’s College no later than August 1. (cf. page 36.) 
Testimonials of character must also be obtained from the 
student’s pastor. A fee of $5.00 must accompany the appli- 
cation. A room deposit of $5.00 must also be paid no later 
than August 1. 

Information concerning courses of study, entrance re- 
quirements, and fees can be secured by addressing the regis- 
trar. 

General matters, such as room reservations, student needs, 
regulations, should be referred to the prefect of discipline. 

For information concerning part time employment by 
the College, through the National Youth Administration 
program, or by persons in town, application should be made 
to the director of student employment. 

The president of the College should be addressed for 
information concerning all scholarships. 

Resident students are required to furnish their own blan- 
kets, sheets, and pillow cases. It is advisable for the student 
to bring these articles in his traveling bag to avoid incon- 
venience in the event the delivery of his trunk is delayed. 
Rooms are furnished with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, 
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desks, chairs, window shades, lights, waste baskets, and lock- 
ers. Students should come provided with towels, napkins, 
and toilet articles. 

No discount on semester charges is made because of late- 
ness in arrival, absence, or departure. In case of sickness board 
alone may be deducted for an absence of at least four weeks. 

The College does not assume responsibility for money or 
any other object at the student’s disposal, nor does the College 
hold itself chargeable for any article lost through fire or other- 
, wise, or for any injury sustained by students in athletic activi- 
ties. Money and other valuables may be left with the treas- 
urer for safekeeping. 

Post Office, Express, and Freight address is Sf. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to St. Michael’s College, and should 
be sent directly to the treasurer. 

Trunks and parcels checked on one’s train ticket will be 
transported by the College from the Burlington or Essex 
Junction stations on the opening day in September and on 
the closing day in June. At other times students must them- 
selves arrange for the transportation of their belongings. 

The College is accessible from Burlington, Winooski, and 
Essex Junction by Burlington Rapid Transit busses. Busses 
marked Essex Junction, Route 5, should be taken from Bur- 
lington or Winooski; busses marked Burlington, Route 5, 
should be taken from Essex Junction. 

Upon arriving at the College for registration the student 
should observe the following procedure: he should register 
first with the treasurer at his office in the New Hall; next 
with the registrar in an adjoining room; and finally with the 
prefect of discipline in the Old Hall where he will be assigned 
aroom. If he hasa railroad baggage check, he should leave it 
with the prefect of discipline after registering. 

Students should not plan to arrive at the College before 
registration day. The student rooms in the various Halls are 
not ready for occupancy before 9.00 a.m. on registration 
day. The dining hall service begins the same day at 6.00 p.m. 


NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE 


The College is faced at the present time with the necessity 
of providing enlarged and safer quarters for its library, of 
increasing its reading room space, of extending its dining 
hall facilities which have now reached the limit of their 
capacity, of adding dormitory quarters and rooms for social | 
gatherings, and of developing a complete athletic field. The 
completion of the New Hall by the construction of an east 
wing and the erection of another residence hall would solve 
the greater part of these problems. 


Besides these more urgent requirements there is always 
the need for endowment funds, for scholarship and prize 
foundations, and for student loan funds. 


But for the fact that all members of the Society of St. 
Edmund engaged in the work of St. Michael’s donate their 
teaching services and also any other funds they may other- 
wise earn, the College would be unable to carry on its work. 
The funds available, even with this “living endowment,” is 
insufficient for making the much needed improvements sug- 
gested above. 


The work St. Michael’s College is doing is of proven value 
not only to the individual student but to society at large. It 
is therefore the hope of the faculty and administration that 
benefactors may be found who will give to the College the 
means of perfecting and increasing its service. 


The following are the immediate needs: 


Dibratys OUUGINs iit roe anh ok eh anse peakya alah $150,000 
New fesience Wallies ae ae a 250,000 
New wing for recitation building 0... 100,000 
Endowment for professorships, each... 50,000 
Gerilerie el at PURON cae ad ee ee as ek 10,000 


Foundation for Prizes, eachii....c.ccccccccccccccssssssssssseeeeeeen 400 


SUGGESTED FORM OF BEQUEST 


Tg ha AI Ak, lye al and a hereby give and 
bequeath to St. Michael’s College, a Corporation of the State 


Of Vermont, the sum Of..cecuccccccssndinsiorseismatsasaissseatmeenystieleenaeaae 


«  ciuave coceut badesncees end OpUbeseoveeeennecccouse povceseuenecucncensssancesnsegsesseesenss enepeppsenadunmauleneunuemmerne ett. ae aaa 


for the uses and purposes of said Corporation. 


Sigried 2.2 ake mipssincesiecrtiiecaeaeanaaana | 


Witnesses: «= |! ccbececbsscteebenansslebmapusocpummnenetnnaenass ana nnnnnE 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION of students takes place on the day indi- 
cated in the college calendar as registration day. The office 
of the registrar is open from 9.00 a.m. to 12.00 n., and from 
1.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. A fee of two dollars will be charged 
for registration after this date. 


CHANGE OF REGISTRATION. After the time-limit an- 
nounced by the registrar on the bulletin board in the New 
Hall, each change in registration, unless required by the au- 
thorities, will entail a fee of one dollar. 


CrLass ATTENDANCE 


All students are required to attend each scheduled class in 
their course, and if for any reason they have missed class exer- 
cises they must make them up. A student who has been 
absent from fifteen percent of the scheduled meetings of a 
class will receive no credit for the course. The only excuse 
for a class absence is serious illness which confines a student 
to the college infirmary or to his home, or a permission to be 
absent from the College, granted by the president. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to reside at the College. The only 
exception made to this rule is in favor of students whose par- 
ents or immediate relatives reside near enough to the College 
that the students may easily commute. Should a prospective 
student believe that he has reasons which justify his living in 
town, he may ask for this privilege from the president. No 
student can expect, however, to derive the full benefit of 
college life who is not a resident student. 
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GRADES 


Following are the requirements for the grades used: 


Standing A: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 85 %. 
Standing B: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 70%. 


The lowest passing grade in any subject is 607%. A semes- 
ter average below 60% is not recorded and therefore does not 
give any credit for the work of that term in a given subject. 

Students should note that a standing of B is required each 
semester for promotion. 


DISMISSAL FOR LOW SCHOLARSHIP 


Failure to obtain passing grades in 50% of one’s credit 
hours at the end of a semester will be considered by the com- 
mittee on promotions as a reason for dismissal of a student. 


EXAMINATIONS 


At the end of each semester, regular examinations are 
given in the program assigned for the term. They may be 
written, oral, or both. The examination mark is combined 
equally with the average of the quarterly test marks to deter- 
mine the half year, or term, average in that subject. How- 
ever, if the examination mark is below 55% it is not counted 
and no average is taken, regardless of the quarterly rating 
of the student in that subject; re-examination is then required, 
subject to the rules given below. 

Members of the senior class are dispensed from the June 
examinations in any subject for which an average of 75% 
has been obtained during the final term. When the examina- 
tions are thus dispensed with, the average of the period is 
taken as the final rating in the subject. 


RE-EXAMINATIONS 


Students may be permitted to take a re-examination in a 
subject in which they have failed, providing that the semes- 
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ter average of the subject is at least 50%. A fee of two 
dollars for each examination must be paid at the office of the 
dean before the examination may be taken. 

Re-examinations must be taken at the following times: re- 
examinations in the subjects in which students have been 
conditioned at mid-years must be taken during the examina- 
tions which follow the Easter vacation; re-examinations ne- 
cessitated by failure in the June examinations must be taken 
during the first week of school in September. 

Only one re-examination is permitted. A student failing 
to obtain a passing mark in a re-examination must repeat the 
course. Effort will be made to accommodate him in the 
schedule; this failing, he must repeat the course in summer 
school. 

A mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final grade of a semester in that subject. 
Seventy-five per cent is, however, the highest rating for a 
grade obtained by re-examination. 


CREDITS 


The number of semester credits which a student may 
obtain in a given subject is equivalent to the number of class- 
hours per week scheduled for the subject; two laboratory 
periods count for one class-hour. Credits are obtained by the 
completion of a semester’s work in a subject with at least a 
passing grade. The total number of credits for the year is 
the sum of the combined credits of each semester. 


PROMOTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A class standing of grade B is required each term for a 
regular promotion. Conditional promotion may be allowed 
if considered advisable by the committee on promotions, but 
the condition must be removed at the first re-examination 
period following the semester in which it was incurred. 
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A grade of 75% is required for all subjects in which the 
student desires to be recommended for advanced studies or 
teaching. 


DEGREES 


To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science the candidate must 
complete successfully all the required and elective subjects 
equivalent to at least 136 credits. 

To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
honors the candidate must complete the 152 credit hours 
required in that course. Of these 80 credits must be of grade 
80%, and 50 of the remaining credits of grade 70%. 


REPORTS 


A report of the student’s standing is sent to his parents 
after the mid-year and final examinations. Parents who fail 
to receive these reports are requested to communicate with 
the dean. 

A report of a student’s deficiency in any subject is sent to 
his parents following the quarterly tests. 


OuT-OF-COURSE STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not candidates for 
degrees may be permitted to matriculate on the condition 
that they take at least seventeen semester hours approved by 
the dean. Such students are termed “out of course”; they 
ae given no class standing and are not eligible for prizes and 

onors. 
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ADMISSION 


METHODs OF ADMISSION 

Students may be admitted to freshman standing at St. 
Michael’s College in two ways: 

(a) ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATION. A candidate may be 
admitted to freshman standing on presentation of a certificate 
signed by the proper authorities, showing that he has com- 
pleted a four-year course in an approved high school. 

(b) ApMIssION By EXAMINATION. A candidate who 
does not present an approved certificate shall be required 
to take the College Entrance Board Examinations. Students 
who have an approved certificate but whose prerequisites for 
the course they wish to take are below quality grade may be 
required to take an examination in that subject if the dean 
considers it necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

All students, whether admitted by certificate or examina- 
tion, must present a total of fifteen units of high school work. 
Some of these units are specified, others are elective. The 
term unit means the equivalent of five recitations a week for 
one year of at least thirty-six weeks in one branch of study. 
Two periods of laboratory work are counted as equivalent to 
one recitation. ‘The units, required and elective, for the 
various courses are given below: 


Arts Course Philosophy Course 

Eimglish, .-nsesrcersnseseennrreneeneoennneseente 3 | ENY-2 17 ae sa er is SA! YS 3 
CTT pape ile UE ee eae Sete 4 Ly Pye gipeuinemtne anions: Seana Rusthen tia 1 
FRESCO ry ecient enncvennetennsconmennnnen 1 Algebta’ 2 ae 1 
Al gebrra .eessnesccsneneerserneesetnenennnenerse 1 Plame Geometry -..cccccssssesscsecesesseenn 1 
Plane Geometry ©..cccscssssssessssseeeeensen 1 French or German o...ccccccccc 3 
French} or German occ 3 Hecht yes oie Bk Sela 6 
Greekt or Elect ve ..ncosssecssssmnee 2 


* Students who have not completed high school Latin are offered a special course 
during their freshman year; the required college credits must be completed before 
graduation. 

+ Students who have no modern language credits from high school may elect an inten- 
sive elementary course either in French or German in their freshman year; the required 
college credits in either language are to be completed before graduation. 

+ Greek is a required subject in the Bachelor of Arts with Honors course. Students 
who have not taken Greek in high school, but who are otherwise qualified, are offered a 
preparatory course during the freshman year. They must, however, complete the pre- 
scribed course before graduation. 
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Science Course Electives 

Be aE ated ichenioseestenncrererevete Latitt ‘ic..1d wh tails ele eee 2 
MERU AGE LH Nik cbernpiinarncarsp ote tipoeah Modern Languages ......cccccsstssssssesen 2 
Vp Fire ph Ae See RIG IES FLIStOry § )) eosceecaenacelsetaunenal 2 
fet Let ign nt ta rs Wleda Oana sale Chemistry ‘ic sGchoe ce enneenee 1 
TE 8 ti Raye Raita ik a a Physics’ | c.duccath serene 1 
Plame Geometry ....cscccssucsessssseinse Bidlowzy Gicciiccetacaeeannee 1 
BAOCEIVeS Vice aaamnneb coon ibek 414 Intermediate Algebrag. ................. /, 

Solid Geometry’ sensceurndthonnctanaieel Y, 


For the Ph.B. Course other electives may be accepted if they are 
related to the subjects to be studied. 


Subjects presented for admission should be fresh enough 
in the mind of the applicant to enable him to do successful 
work in college. To avoid failures caused by a weakness in 
fundamentals, the applicant is urged to make an intensive 
review during the summer of such subjects as Latin, algebra, 
geometry. 

Application blanks, which may be obtained from the 
registrar, must be filled out and signed by the principal of 
the school which the candidate has attended. Students must 
also present with their application a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by some responsible person, preferably their 
pastor. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Candidates coming from other colleges may be accepted 
and given advanced standing provided they meet all the en- 
trance and promotion requirements of the College, and pre- 
sent a certified statement of their previous college work 
together with a letter of honorable dismissal. 

Transfer students will not be given a higher standing than 
that to which they were entitled in the college in which they 
were previously enrolled. They must also pass an examina- 
tion in such studies already pursued by the class they wish to 
enter if it is considered necessary to determine their fitness to 
continue with the course. 


+A single unit in any language will not be accepted. 
+ Except for the courses wherein specified. 
§ American and another. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE WITH HONORS 


Freshman 
First Semester Second Semester 
BT GHSh LAM ciouuronausianeapaey 3 Englishel@ aac) uh Gaines e 3 
Barer lishy (1.3 en pomntuletn su cas sen anioias 1 Boglish 14 00a tc cee ae 1 
Bench: 12 Ue asec uakakow 3 Bren 2 atc i mon fii as: 3 
RGPOCE AL Picasa hlld GBs naue unmet 3 Creek Te ee iar eee ee a 3 
oy PE ony ala tenths Ne we PeSvnentge, ca 2 EListOry U2) dace kote es 2 
1 EEG 0) it ERE RE REIS di Sp 4 Beatin. 12 ah a ae 4 
Mathematica 1 acl a 3 Mathematics) 12 "cance 3 
j Waa b ha (eho) 1 fi die MaRRMIMOE! Diep Mtrs 2 Religion 12 ........... Rie ate Rese 2 
Sophomore 
First Semester | Second Semester 
RCT a 28 By (BARRE TOES Sect RU 3 Chemistry. 16. acuue- err eae 3 
CONG (Es ee HaPtaB Bie Same cAa esa. 1 Bielish 22 tac due ce taneee 1 
ELE TT Yr Pale ia eR Re AED 3 Emplish 24% j0 0 chee 3 
Prench 21, /3.1; or 4100 occ, 3 French: 22,\32) or 42 Gite 3 
ETS SS all es RAEN ree 3 Greeks 22 ee ae 3 
ERRMSG 1 Maye ah cn is re vhchee-epetbar 2 PLIStON yt: 2 atte seh 2 
OEY RAG a a ea ae eo ae 0 4 Batiti 22 :c4cs keen eae 4 
BRIE HOTS V2 oi th tla, bos tava 2 Relirion 22 seh core enoned ee 2 
Junior 
First Semester Second Semester 
ete ps hig eB GUERIN veg ele men (OnE ore 3 History 2:0, sae vatonaenn 3 
bidet fe oye) 14 G0 har eter aoe MR SERIO 3 Philosophy: ids eid eae 2 
PHD ROD V 61S orci tener 2 Philosophy. 14.2. 3 
yee Gs fee aba Ree 2 Relivion (320i iets ee 2 
Major: Sequence |oi.ui).yesis-aaep 4 Major Sequence qin Co ee 4 
PACE Vi aide iki i eee 3 Elective suisse ate 3 
Senior 
First Semester Second Semester 
American Government 11........... 2 American Government 12.......... 2 
Fhilosopny 2 lite a ) Philosophy 22 a Aes sateen 3 
BHOSO DEY 2 Shite inicio 2 Philosophy24\.005. gis toe 2 
Repo 4 Leis coe aenten 2 Philosophy; 26. asnsmtos es 2 
Major Sequence ......sstessssssssssesssssn + Religion 42. cere uous 2 
ML CIY Site bie t al piece entunbecs 3 Major Sequence ....cccccsssessinesssneesnncte 4 
Elective ou eset me 3 


* Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt from the courses in religious instruc- 
tion. The credits thus lost must be made up with other subjects. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE 


Freshman 

First Semester Second Semester 
Fer Phish D0 in incense tniabenatet 3 English’ 12 stooge ees 3 
Pere besa DS 2 ia iecpcstnncetcanestytpnnoton 1 En plish 14 occ scousoncntenttnaniemas 1 
icin Tat chil Ot RUPRR Re ARean pL peal bree 3 French 12. cee nae 3 
FRISCO LL oacescspccseensedioecednerteresenanneenn in 2 Pistory 12, psc t os sesereeceenetpap rotor 2 
I BET ts et by Kas Seemann egy ap cree oo 4 Latin 1:2: One eee 4 
Mathermatics: 115-5 accicseecterovin 3 Mathematics 12)... ae 3 
Oa Taher e Yemeni me eee 2 Religion: 12 ccpcilersnemntimeneamecn 2 

Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
Ci Toerit yey Re © Bereta Oo NTE 3 Chemistry '16-3.:5-2c0eeuneenn 3 
Leah eg Cs G7 Ip ae arch las a a, el Id 1 English 22 ‘ciccunieanseaeanets 1 
HV CC Wye ON reel asian et 3 English 24: .coccoseinicnessosrersitonéaterarsnine 3 
Brench:21j'31)/or 41 5.2... 3 French: 22;°32; Of 42) scans 3 
Je FE eg py BERS CeNear Se iveateame weer Tore 2 FHistory 22 cencciemeennieiecni gine 2 
IE Tati ky' 2 Mace tino ee ae Re ba Brae a 4 Latics 22 seinnccinsormnssinsesesleecelsiigieapeedaeieianan 4 
eo elie: ip Babenen mailers sara 2 Religion 22. nin.isciteisrensseeheunn ts 2 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
we Fee ad 2c UD eek Selena ea ee 3 History: 3 2 ierccrssnemntitenansioeae 3 
PSO DEY wkd Fcc topes eeelleoitine oie 3 Philosophy °12: 42c-cesgeeeee 2 
PRU DNY cho anc odke but cente 2 Philsophy 114) ick nen 3 
VS a's alee 6 Roath CSS a. Src meere 2 Religion 32. j.:ccecunsieninenneaaeeee 2 
DARTOLE SOCUBTICE no ak cnediniptipireit 4 Major Sequence  ciscc..nsnssaietenteniet 4 
LOLS ar Ley ph eet Ait Ek EE EE > Bective. ec inccecn-ehcieecosianineeieiee 3 

Senior 

First Semester Second Semester 
American Government 11.......... 2 American Government 12............ 2 
PUNGSODE VEL o och se es uta 5 Philosophy” 22 Sie scscoateneee ee 3 
POOR V2) pees thee lsed gods 2 Philosophy 24 cdots 2 
Repent eee 2 Philosophy 26 <<.saswetnenaee 2 
Major Sequence -seccessccsssonsessnsorennsoe 3 Religion 42° (2. Lute ee = 
PleCUV ee one nate aos 3 Major Sequence ...sccsscssssssssssnesnsse 3 


Blectiveiis 50 eee 3 


COURSES FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


First Semester 


Bnpligh 11 yn heen eae 
pha 1a I plant dee eed ed 
Bren lil, amon ahaha ad Real ME 
BTISCOP Yad Us lic cerapeestmeonn artes 
TATA t peesetraretens ieee 
Mathematics 13 ......cssscssssssseeneee 
Bealieion 1 toscsutean nacenneeatie 


First Semester 


Ghemistry.) Py ges) como 
erate ye Lay eelanineuenenarte 
Bara ities ceecony a 
rented he ae fe epen maladie eel 
French 21, 31, or 41 ............... 
PV ahs bar 8 Urs Re ieee ee, 
Feels rim 2h gory costes meets 


First Semester 


BQO y sh Liieiceetcics nonmnsoon gies 
CISELY 2 stdin toeden 
PHUOSONOY. | LE a seitrenevnes 
PHOS Ty LB: secccsrsseccsiseeomnpet 
EA yates eB pene Mineman 
FeO tT Pe iets binder ratice 


Biology 21 ......... BEC RN 
Philosophy. 2} av cpncetestoes 
Physica bli un ies 
Reehigtorn 40 eeessecsssrestsseerersteeense 
Elective ki iid teehee 


Freshman 
Second Semester 
3 English) 2 corns saan centien 
1 Eriglish 14 ieee erent 
3 Prenchit 2 ye ot ke eow ated 
2 Fiistory 12 iit taiidheecwestanccnnars 
4 Teaetn 120 eT eee 
3 Mathematics 14 oonecccecsscscsscsssseessseenneees 


2 Religion 


L2 ee 


Sophomore 
Second Semester 
2 Chemistry 12 )Jtauiewnncce tons 
2 Chemistry) 14 nae ieee ee 
1 English 22 rsicsscscoustcrseetlepecceeeneonsen 
3 English: 24) (10 tocol rears 
3 French) 22/32; of 425.22 
4 Latin 22) ere ee eee 


2 Religion 


yf ENS Ta) MORE oe sn 


Junior 

Second Semester 
4 Biology | 12 seta ijerarisnedrsnstiie tigre noe ati 
+ Chemistry 22. nila cdosesarmercess 
3 Philosophry 12 se.saesciiisrrteeneeetirseret 
2 Philosophry 14 sescnismersnsestaaetementee 


2 Religion 3.2 ic neistencmrenseeminrssioneone 
3 Rlective: cel ienke ye ee ae 
Senior 
Second Semester 

4 Biology, 22i asi eso aeesees 
) Philosophy, 22)? hscsinsbeccinereccnen 
+ Philosophy 24 -nccsescssncssneseenseneesnsot 
2 Physics 12 Mtiitencuhemrtncmnee ss 


3 Religion 
Elective 


Fy Ra ee ete Meter coh Pam ke, i 


PPTTTITTTI TTT 
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BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY COURSE 


First Semester 


TE ni ASUS Sena eee 
1 Read PLR ied mies Rw 
i ehcarl oln i) Wea oe APU ita ee 
(trary Ay Be Ble RSG Sooo toe 
Mathematics 12.0 
BION GL citeictetetitipensdonicon 
ESTES a CRN ahs Ae AP 


Freshman 


Second Semester 
English 12’ sc) See eee 3 
English 14 vicincncucssaeseeeinnl 1 
French 12) scc.nc.sicce eee 3 
Phi story 12 ince e 2 
Mathematics 12 sclicsnecsicdibctleln 3 
Religion. 12 s..nnsncssicaulonie 2 
BleCti Ve: csniccinncichenicehattitee Maan 3 


Electives: Economics 11, English 15-16, history 31-32, mathematics 


13-14. 


First Semester 


Atel Ei ay ad be yp arnt enna MESS 
Unie Fe rg (ERE Se eM Be eae 
pT Th Uy I Race ae SP Re ome 
Brench 21,31. 08 4120 .enas 
Ig Tire 9 yd Geers ten aa Br een 
Retiro 2) eaten kets 
at Ca eo eon ONCE nee oF 


Sophomore 


Second Semester 
Chemistry 16.2 .cssedoeeaies 3 
English 22’ <..-niccnmielinddeseualen 1 
English 24 cisssscemndsseecteaeseeuen 3 
French 22, 32,'08 42 sakes 3 
Flistory.. 22 \ ..cissneseabdaen 2 
Religion 22 ' ii-sumneseeen 2 
BOC VS Scinccimnnistsah eee 3 


Electives: American Government 11-12, economics 21-22, English 
25-26, mathematics 21-22, sociology 11-12. 


First Semester 


Ue Cag A 8 ured tea ak Shona 
I IOMOONT REE oukch is Sa 
PTIOMITO LS. oo a ee 
COT ag 8 iE aa Reece Seal 
Major Sequence, at least... 
ES OS EG ie Ai A oe 


First Semester 


Am. Govt.* 11 or elective........... 
TOO Hes ee kl ae 
PEROT, IES ia doses oes ec 
US iti 6 Re AEAO Aer Uline eens weed 
Major Sequence, at least............. 
TF Pe Bg NA ESE NAD EI oma 


Junior 


Senior 


Second Semester 
Flistory. 32° .icccsnccsaiceeheeee 3 
Philosophy) 12. ae 2 
Philosophy 14 21a 3 
Religion 32-..ck ii. 2 
Major Sequence, at least... 3 
lective |... <cicinpseckessaseeetenanenen 4 

Second Semester 
Am. Govt.* 12 or elective........... 2 
Philosophy 22 .ciu.icohasedeeae 3 
Philosophy 24 .sci..tuiedn 2 
Philosophy’ 26 *s. cde ce 2 
Religion: 42) 2.223 3 ee 2 
Major Sequence, at least................. 3 
Elective’ ancl eee 3 


* American Government is obligatory for those who do not elect it in their sophomore 


year. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE COURSE 


First Semester 


Chemistry 11/cetai lees 
Cherrses tx 901 Bassai tigetnctenereeanicl 
Eneisa sds. wione eee 
EQ USREES) ec rairc. asses chee oad 
Premera iantenneas 
Le ee gD Gres Bend Pann at Me 
Mathematics 13> ....cccesssssssssssee 
Ea tees he 2 IPAM len wears fo 


First Semester 


CHAMISEE G2 Ih rowtectnacice hone 
PATO TIRI 2D Wisc ens gnarl 
French 21, 31, or 41 oo... 
Mathematics 21 incense 
PERCE EL Bipinde 
EET Ye Pianos weber eobae ebaa 2 


First Semester 


Se | 22) F Came arte Wim A 5 
PTOBOCIY Ah L, sitsuneniaidayrentoeter 
Philnsoony 213 iinecentheos 
Resi s9 1, .nsenasiapdneae 
PRY RCE 21 bine enue ee 
Rlective in sokd carne 


Lp Trseebe (ee 8 plier OnE ene ok OF 
PH OBOD IY 2M asoeantoscciine 
Rell gins AL dinners ete 
Major Sequence .oicsissccssceessrsseteon 
Tn, (ean ease Ue 


Freshman 

Second Semester 
2 Chemistry 12's scant eee 
2 Chemistry: 14 204:....nihahneteene 
3 English: 12 rubric cule 
1 English: 14 yeuecto eae 
3 Prench (12) .60h4cncekceeent eee 
2 Eiistory (12 noice ohn caine 
3 Mathematics 14 oececcccscssssssssesssseeeenn 
2 Religion: 12) ciate 

Sophomore 

Second Semester 
4 Chemistry 22:20... eee 
3 English: 24 Siccccic 5 the ee 
3 French 22, 32, OF 42 cescccccscssssssessnes 
3 Mathematics 22 2£0.0..02 ee 
4 Phrysics:)1 2) niche neat 
2 Religions (22 sacdcinasnced keener 
Junior 

Second Semester 
4 Biolowy: 12 ci posscncnnees eee 
3 Philosophy 12.0 eee 
2 Philosophy \14: joc: Ae 
2 Religion 32 scvncod one 
+ Physics. 21 iyo ical ake ee 
3 Becta ve siaccslenecissiceeunts eae 
Senior 

Second Semester 
3 History. 32 daciesate tcc 
) Philosophy 22 as ueyh derma 
2 Philosdphy 24: 2.5 a aati 
+ Religion 42.0 -cpcce teal 
3 Majot Sequence aseiccsicecescerjnentasosieser 


Elective 


PreeeTerererrrirrirerrtrerrir rr) 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Freshman 

First Semester Second Semester 
CMTIStEY 11 Wt eavemvniicannces 2 Chemistry 12) i..capadnkeoieies 2 
GHEMISECY. 13. ach cenuncdecninpies 2 Chemistry (14 ..........1-.eeeee 2 
Bera iste VY jt sesnesencesvenintetnatteos 3 English (1:2 <2 -cccaingeheaaeen 3 
) Eni a ET) Ec pee ec Ge nea 1 Fen plishy 14 cosine iene tasinreisdae open 1 
Reg sTe 10D kesh token ene oe 3 French 12. \oo...0iseienmrucneieaae 3 
esos 9 gn © Eeamaeraae Seeuenescet sens 2 ERIS try 12 sacmssssconsvesseeecnsinialnecih climes 2 
MIACTIOTAALICE 1 3: :c.honalteliceciere 3 Mathematics 14 coceeccsssorsecssscssunsseseoe 3 
CUTEST. Be & Epteancemrnmnane een 2 Religion 12. -.aoscmciceniioeaineiial 2 

Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
RIGOR TAS 1 pin dpgiieaioesotanniean 4 Biology 12 nnnnrnnnentpuineaa + 
Ca Perit ion, gy oy EAE Reiman eam Nor 2) + English :24 «1..snsimequeigeeieae 3 
ts Teg 1 yy 3 eee Ee es LO one oe 3 French: 22, 32; 06:42) cnnasecmuas 3 
Mrerich 21.5316 08 41" cccnnkthnien 3 Physics 12 ....... enieccbhisilicesiiiteiandaaa 4 
ty ivig ste 4d W Mtaednin hk Oh Seer esac ee 4 Religion 22 cicm.cnmnmecsnesinne 2 
METIS vale Ear Plaka RE 2 Ble ctive: cnnino-nisemntengeene 3 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
AVES AOS £2 CURD SLEAEE Bi eM nearer + Biology 22) 2ientinesmmeaeeeneee 4 
(Ch tg gts SCARCE We Omer cna 4 Chemistry 22 0.0.0... Elmers errors + 
Pra CROCS 11s nctactd teeta 3 Chemistry '3. 2° ..:.<1--2sseee 4 
(NILE AT cay 2p) RSP RIOnes Sea sees ee 2 Philosophy 12) cnet 2 
CALTES Fo Wis 9 EL RO A Pe ee 2 Philosophy: 14. s.scccnnpnsop ested 3 
ET oN Orc ee Saas 3 Religion, .32: .inisicsisicipeobeae 2 

Senior 

First Semester Second Semester 
ite! Pep A poles ae amen eo ora 4 Biolowy 32 is--nccosccetaenneaeee + 
EP relay af bc cen Rr lop i s NE Roe 3 EListory 32 jgnn scorn seca 3 
PE SOD DY Ue 1. ferent erste 5 Philosophy, 22. sasiecnmciennkntibenee 3 
BHD TAL (ce teat wages loge 2 Philosophy. 24, ..../.sccsseuAneins 2 
TAN TALS (lei RON ees ent eee 3. -Religion 42 2 


Elective: |... sce eee 3 
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MAJOR SEQUENCE 


The following is a detailed list of majors with the total number 
of credits required in each subject: 


Biology 


Biology: 1i-t 2k 
Bios 222i alse sserteesetdonel 
BROLOR Yi3 h lc scassoctiee ti awleh ge petengiel 
BROIGR i G2 rccrncacvshatnon esate 


English 
Peri gligh | Leek $ae cali etetnny deie 
Briglisht 216 22sthe id un ad 
SO B1ISN 2924 rciihinsinrsdensh anders 
Resi rtigls $2 Fe 6 icisss edonkey leeks 
BSCE 5 1552) nn acianees 
English 33-34, or 41-42.............. 


History 


grt a gk DHE) bapa cl ares eee ota 
PTSCOES 2 eo 2 colnak sp ngtonos 
PUMEOES BUD 25k i icecn lection 
FTROE TE  O9- 3 4 cplacceteoncdtinaieees 
Mistery 40-47 2 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 13-14 oeccccccccsssssssssssees 
Mathematics 21-22 occcccccccssssessssseen 
Mathematics 31-32 .nrccccccccssossssrossnse 
Mathemnatics 33-34 cnacsssccsccsnsssssssecsse 
Mathematics 41-42 ooccecccccccsssssssseesee 
Mathematics 43-44 coccccccccsssssseeeees 


28 


Chemistry 

Chemistryt ile 12) wccpuemecnia 8 
Chemistryy2 lo22-4.. een 8 
Chemustry 31-3202.2.2 aed 8 
Chemistry 41-42 onccscsscssssscssscrsssesne 6 

30 

French 

French 11-12) 2.0 ees 6 
French }21+22 Gunes ce 6 
French: (31-32 2.4 4 eee 6 
French 41-42..2:02....cues 6 

24 

Latin 

Latin 215325 eee 8 
Latin /2la22 ca ee 8 
Matirr. 3.03 23sec 6 
Latity 41-42 (as csccadicoetbenens 6 

28 

Sociology and Social Work* 

Sociolory) 21-12) cree 6 
Socioloay 2 disuscockuahmeecien 3 
Sociglogy 22 4.1.0-cuaa meee 3 
Sociology 25/i uals eee 3 
Sociolosy ‘26 ut Coe a ee 2 
Sociolowy. (278282 cides sateen ien. 6 
Sociology 41-42 oaccceccsscsussssesemessseee 2 


* Further courses in Sociology and Social Work to complete a major in this department 


will be offered in 1942-1943. 
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ELECTIVES 
Junior Year Senior Year 
Accounting 11-12 ..cccccssesssensseessesnse 6 ACCOUNTING 21-22 crccecrcciussesenssennne 6 
Biology 11-12 encevsrcenresrssesseneenesinee 8 Chemistry 41-42 eccristniciiinonn 6 
OO hee pak Bp @ cs ener 6 Constitutional Law 13-14, or 
Constitutional Law 13-14, or International Relations 15- 
International Relations 15- 16 snanincsanidinegucieatscendeeeee 
ki ES Saree See 6 Economics 21-22 cecccccccsscsssercceneennnnnne 6 
Ecomomics 11-12 ccccssesssssssesssnsensees 6 Education 21222 W...c.cnc—nnsnas 6 
Education 11-12 w..cccccsscsssssssscsse ag'% English 33-34, or 41-42 occu 6 
English 25-26 ccc» Ene ee Sy French 41242 2c cccnicksscnsnnliocen 6 
Fimglish 31 —32 creneecsecrrssinsenorrcenseen Poe FXistory 43 44 cscstesssccrecstemnereesi 6 
English 33-34, or 41-42 00000 6 Journalist 35-36 cccccsnsssnsesnneernne 6 
French 31-32  ....c.....« 2 ae BP 6 Latin 31-32, OF 41-42 cccccccccccconn 6 
History 33-34, or 41-32 6 Mathematics 31-32, or 41-42.. 6 
Latin 31-32, OF 41-42 eccccrcscsssssnmn 6 Mathematics 33-34, or 43-44. 2 
Mathematics 21-22 occ 6 Sociology 21-22 at ¥6 
Mathematics 31-32, or 41-42.. 6 Sociology 23-24 | 6 
Mathematics 33-34, or 43-44. 2 Sociology 25-26 4 
Sociology 11-12 ecco 6 Sociology 27-28 6 
Sociology 21-22 ........ 6 Sociology 41-42 2 
Sociology 23-24 ......... 6 
Sociology 25-26 ....... 4 
Sociology 27-28 ....... 6 
Sociology 41-42. .....~ 2 


One-half credit per semester will be given for the following extra- 
curricular activities, when the quantity and the quality of the work done are 
judged worthy of credit: debating, contributions to The Lance, dramatics, 
orchestra, glee club, choir, press club. 
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SUBJECTS FOR INSTRUCTION 


ASTRONOMY 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY.—An in- 
troductory study of the more important facts and prin- 
ciples of the solar system and of the stars and nebulz. 
Facts concerning the earth, moon, sun, planets, comets, 
meteors, stars; theories regarding the distance, motions, 
variability, and structure of the visible universe. 

Elective for juniors and seniors. Two lectures and 
two laboratory periods, both semesters. 


BIOLOGY 


11-12. GENERAL BioLocy.—The aim of this course is to 


present the basic principles of biology, in conjunction 
with a study of the habits, adaptations and life histories 
of various plants and animals. The laboratory work 
provides a detailed examination of typical plant and 
animal forms. 

Required of sophomore B.S. Pre-medical; junior B.S.; 
junior A.B. Pre-medical. Four hours, both semesters. 


21-22. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—TLhis course aims to in- 


Bis 


troduce the pre-medical student to the ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic history of the higher vertebrates. The 
laboratory work provides a detailed study of the systems 
of Amphioxus, Dogfish, Necturus and Cat. 

Required of junior B.S. Pre-medical; senior A.B. Pre- 
medical. Prerequisite Biology 11-12. Four hours, both 
semesters. 


HistoLtocy.—lIn this course the microscopic anat- 
omy of the vertebrates is presented. A detailed study of 
tissues is provided as a background which will make a 
subsequent study of human histology less difficult and 
more significant. The laboratory work provides an 
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introduction to cytological technique and a careful ex- 
amination of prepared slides. 

Required of senior B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites 
Biology 11-12, Biology 21-22. First semester. Two lec- 
tures and two laboratory periods, first semester. 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy.— This 
course offers a thorough treatment of the anatomy of the 
rabbit and a correlation of structure with functions is 
established. In the laboratory each student does a de- 
tailed regional dissection of the rabbit. This work is 
accompanied by demonstrations and exercises in the 
fundamentals of physiology. 

Required of senior B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites 
Biology 11-12, Biology 21-22, Biology 31. Second 
semester. Two lectures and two laboratory periods, 
second semester. 


BUSINESS 


11-12. ACCOUNTING, ELEMENTARY.—The fundamentals of 


accounting. Consideration is given to the principles and 
procedures of double-entry accounting for partnership 
and corporate forms of organization, the problems of 
valuation, the use of manufacturing accounts, and the 
use of ratios in the interpretation of business data. 
Elective, junior Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


13-14. Business Law.—A study of the law of contracts, 


agencies and negotiable instruments, partnerships, cor- 
porations, suretyship, insurance, sales contracts and 
creditors’ rights. 

Elective, junior Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. ACCOUNTING, ADVANCED.—A detailed study of 


types of cost systems and their adaptability to specific 
industries. The more complex problems of accounting 
for corporations and partnerships; actuarial science; 
problems connected with the valuation of all asset, lia- 
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bility, and proprietorship items; the analysis of state- 
ments; insurance accounting for insolvencies and re- 
ceiverships; accounting for estates and trusts; and 
budgets. 

Elective, senior Ph.B. Prerequisite, Accounting 11-12. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—The aim of this course is to 
give the student a strong foundation in the theories of 
chemistry and their practical applications. The course 
also gives a brief introduction to qualitative analysis. 

Required freshman B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two 


lectures per week, both semesters. 


13-14. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY.—The experi- 
ments followed in this course are those best suited to give 
the student a better understanding of the material stud- 
ied in Chemistry 11-12. 

Required freshman B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two 
laboratory periods per week, both semesters. 


15-16. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A course designed for Arts 
students to give them a general knowledge of the theories 
and applications of chemistry. 

Required, all sophomores who have not taken Chem- 
istry 11-12. Three lectures per week, both semesters. 


21. QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs.—In this course the students 
are given a knowledge of the methods of determining the 
various metals and radicals to be found in combination. 

Required, sophomore B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry 11-12 and 13-14. First semester. 
One lecture and three laboratory hours per week, first 
semester. 


22; QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIs.—This course gives the 
principles of volumetric and gravimetric analysis. It is 
primarily intended to enable the student to work suc- 
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cessfully and intelligently. Considerable attention is 
given to the solution of practical problems. ; 

Required, sophomore B.S. and junior B.S. Pre-medical. 
Prerequisites, Chemistry 11-12 and 13-14 and Chemis- 
try 21. Second semester. One lecture and three labora- 
tory hours per week, second semester. 


31-32. OrcGanic CHEMISTRY.—A course designed to give 
the student a foundation in the principles of organic 
synthesis. The relation of this branch of chemistry to 
physical and industrial development is emphasized. 

Required, junior B.S. Pre-medical. Elective, junior 
B.S. Prerequisites, Chemistry 11-12, Chemistry 13-14, 
Chemistry 21. Two lectures and two laboratory periods 
per week, both semesters. 


41-42. THEORETICAL AND PHysICAL CHEMISTRY.—A 
course designed to give a more fundamental knowledge 
of the general principles of chemistry. 

Elective for senior B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry 11-12, 13-14, 21-22, 31-32; 
Physics 11 and 12; Mathematics 2 and 3. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


ECONOMICS 


11-12. PriNcipLes oF Economics.—An introductory study 
of the principles underlying the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth, with an application of 
these principles to the contemporary organization of 
economic life. 

Elective to freshman Ph.B. and to junior A.B. and 
B.S. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. Economic History OF THE UNITED STATES.—A 
study of the phases of economic development character- 
istic of the United States. The course will trace the 
evolution of American economic life from its colonial 
beginnings to the present time, in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 
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Elective to sophomore Ph.B. and to senior A.B. and 
B.S. Three hours, both semesters. 


EDUCATION 


11. 


12. 


ANE: 


22; 


History oF EpucaTion.—The history of education, 
from its Oriental and classical origins to our own day, 
is presented both as an account of the development of 
modern educational ideas and practices and as an im- 
portant phase of man’s intellectual and social history. 
Lectures, discussions, and reports. 

Elective to prospective teachers and to students inter- 
ested in history. Three hours, first semester. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLoGy.— [his course aims to in- 
troduce the prospective teacher to the basic principles 
and to the scientific facts and methods of psychology, 
as applied to educational problems. It covers all the 
topics usually considered in such courses, including the 
psychological foundations of educational guidance, a 
brief outline of the principles of educational measure- 
ment, and the elements of a sound mental hygiene. Lec- 
tures and discussions. 

Elective to students intending to teach in the second- 
ary school. Three hours, second semester. 


TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.—This 
course serves a two-fold purpose: it aims to give the 
prospective teacher in the secondary school a brief orien- 
tation to the aims, objectives, and organization of Ameri- 
can secondary education; it introduces him to the best 
principles and practices of modern educational method- 
ology. Lectures, discussions of specific problems, and 
reports. 

Elective to students intending to teach in the second- 
ary school. Three hours, first semester. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EpUcATION.—After a careful defi- 
nition of terms and the establishment of basic concepts, 
this course directs the student’s thinking to such broadly 
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24. 


philosophical problems as the nature of the educand, 
the aims of education, and the nature and function of 
the principal educational agencies. The course calls for 
wide reading in philosophical and educational literature 
and is conducted very largely on the discussion basis. 
Short oral and written reports may be required at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Elective to prospective teachers and to students inter- 
ested in philosophy. Three hours, second semester. 


OBSERVATION AND Practice TEACHING.—AIl stu- 
dents expecting to be recommended for teaching must do 
ninety hours of directed observation and teaching. No 
student is permitted to do this work in a subject in which 
his college record is not satisfactory to the dean and to 
the head of the department in which he has taken the 
subject. Provision is made for Vermont students and for 
others to carry on this work in the public schools of this 
State. 

No credit is granted to students whose practice-record 
is unsatisfactory to those who direct his teaching. Three 
hours, second semester. 


ENGLISH 


11-12. ENcLIsH COMPOSITION AND READING.— his course 


aims to present on a college level the principles of clear 
and effective composition in expository, descriptive, and 
narrative writing. The readings, selected chiefly from 
contemporary English and American writing, intro- 
duces the student to the critical and appreciative read- 
ing of the common literary forms both in prose and in 
verse. Throughout the course there are weekly written 
assignments and considerable attention is given to the 
interpretation of the printed page. The class is divided 
into sections according to abilities as demonstrated in a 
preliminary test and in the written work of the first 
quarter. Remedial study is required of all students who 
show insufficient preparation for college work. 
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Required of all freshmen. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 


13-14. Ora ENcLIsH.—This is a study of the foundations 
of oral expression. Special training for superior students 
is offered in preparation for the annual speaking contest 
and in interclass dramatic competition. 

Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 


15-16. VocasuLary Buipinc.—This special course 1s 
offered to all prospective “majors” in English who are not 
concentrating in the sciences or in the ancient languages. 
It emphasizes the study of the etymology of English 
words, the chief problems of accurate diction, and, in 
general, the building up of each student’s working 
vocabulary. 

Elective to freshmen in the Ph.B. course. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


21-22. OratoricaL Composition.—This course gives the 
student an introduction to the principles and practice of 
the composition of original speeches and to argumenta- 
tion and debate. 

Required of all sophomores. One hour, both semesters. 


93-24, AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE.— this 
course traces in outline the historical development of 
English literature to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Although the course uses the traditional historical 
framework, the class discussions and readings aim pri- 
marily at the understanding and enjoyment of signifi- 
cant masterpieces of the major writers from Chaucer 
to Hardy. Lectures, readings, and critical reports. 

Required of all sophomores. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 


25-26. SHAKESPEARE.—After a brief introduction to 
Shakespeare’s life and times, the student is brought di- 
rectly to the reading and study of the plays themselves. 
Dramatic and human values, rather than historical or 
philogical training, are made paramount in this course. 
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During the first semester the class reads and studies five or 
six representative tragedies; during the second semester 
the class reads all the major comedies and romantic plays. 

Required of all sophomores planning to concentrate in 
English and elective to juniors and seniors. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


31-32. AMERICAN LITERATURE.—After a brief study of the 


colonial and revolutionary beginnings of American 
literature, this course is devoted to a consideration of the 
chief writers of the nineteenth century. In the last few 
weeks of the course some attention is given also to con- 
temporary American literature. 

Required of all juniors concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


33-34. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY.—This course presents an intensive study of Eng- 
lish literature and its historical, social, and intellectual 
backgrounds, from the death of Dryden to the publica- 
tion of the Lyrical Ballads. In addition to the readings 
and class discussions of the poetry and non-fiction of the 
century, each student is required to do considerable 
reading in the novel from Defoe to Scott. Lectures-and 
reports. 

Required of all students concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


35-36. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— 


This course will not be a mere history of the language 
but will deal with certain specific contributions to Eng- 
lish from most of the major European languages, ancient 
and modern. It will lay the foundations for further 
study in all the various branches of linguistic science. 
It is recommended to juniors and seniors concentrat- 
ing not only in English but also in Latin, Greek, and 
the modern languages. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ENGLIisH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TuRY.—After a careful study of the political, social, and 
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intellectual backgrounds of the century, this course is 
concerned chiefly with the major writers of the Roman- 
tic and Victorian Ages. It begins with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and ends with Hardy and includes the prin- 
cipal novelists of the century. Lectures, readings, and 
reports. 

Required of all students concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


FRENCH 


10. BEGINNER’S FRENCH.—This special course is pro- 
vided for students who have not completed two years of 
French in high school. No credit, except when the stu- 
dents have the required credits in some other modern 
language. 

Freshmen. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH.—This course is intended for 
students who have completed two years of high school 
French. It consists of a study of idiomatic French and 
a thorough training in the principles of French syntax. 

Authors: First semester: Daudet, La Belle Niver- 
naise; Halévy, L’Abbé Constantin. Second semester: 
Scribe and Legouvé, Bataille de Dames; Daudet, Le Petit 
Chose. 

Freshmen. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. ADVANCED FRENCH. 

Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Racine, Athelie; Bazine, 
Les Oberlés. Second semester: Moliére, L’Avare; Dau- 
det, Morceaux Choisis. 

History of French Literature: The Renaissance, Ron- 
sard, Rabelais, Montaigne. The XVIJIth Century, Cor- 
neille, Moliére, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Descartes, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La Bruyére, Fenelon, Saint- 
Simon. | 

Sophomores. Three hours, both semesters. 
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31-32. ADVANCED FRENCH. 


Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Corneille, Le Cid; Hémon, 
Maria Chapdelaine. Second semester: Boileau, Selec- 
tions; Bazin, Le Blé qui léve. 

History of French Literature: The XVIIIth Cen- 
tury, Montesquieu, Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, The En- 
cyclopedists, The Salons, Massillon, Fléchier, A. Chénier. 

Elective to junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both 


semesters. 


41-42, ADVANCED FRENCH. 


Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Moliére, Le Misanthrope; 
Balzac, Eugénie Grandet. Second semester: V. Hugo, 
Hernani; Bossuet, Sermons; Bordeaux, La Maison. 

History of French Literature: XIX Century, Cha- 
teaubriand, Mme de Staél, Romanticism, Lamartine, 
V. Hugo, A. deVigny, A. de Musset, the Parnassiens and 
the Symbolistes. The Novel: Stendhal, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Georges Sand, Zola, Bouget, Bazin, Bordeaux. His- 
tory and Literary Criticism. 

Elective to senior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both 


semesters. 


GERMAN 


10. 


BEGINNER’s GERMAN.—This course is provided for 
students who have not completed two years of German 
in high school. No credit, except when the students 
have the required credits in some other modern language. 

Freshman may elect German or French for modern 
language. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN.—Offered in 1942-43. 
21-22. ADVANCED GERMAN.—Offered in 1943-44. 
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GREEK 


10. BEGINNER’s GREEK.— This course is provided for stu- 
dents who have not taken Greek in high school. 
Freshman A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. First Course. 

First Semester.—Review of Grammar. Pitman, Prose 
Composition, Exercises once a week. Author: Anabasis, 
Book I. 

Second Semester.—Prose Composition, Exercises once 
a week. 

Authors: Homer, Odyssey, Book I or IX. Herodotus, 
Book VII. 

Greek Literature: Epic and Lyric Poetry, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, The Sophists, Socrates, Plato. 

Freshman A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SECOND COURSE. 

First Semester.—Pitman, Prose Composition. Exer- 
cises once a week. 

Authors: Plato, Apology of Socrates or Crito; Eu- 
ripides, Medea. 

Second Semester.—Prose Composition, Exercises once 
a week. 

Authors: Demosthenes, Philippica I or III; Aeschylus, 
Persae. 

Greek Literature: Tragedy and Comedy, Eloquence. 

Sophomore A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


HIsTORY 


11-12. Hisrory or WESTERN Evurope.—A survey of Eu- 
ropean history from the beginnings of the Christian Era. 
During the first semester emphasis will be placed on the 
economic, social, religious, and cultural elements which 
characterized the Middle Ages, and upon the factors 
which marked the transition from the medieval to the 
modern world. 
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During the second semester attention will be centered 
upon the institutions and modes of life which have gone 
into the making of the modern world and upon their 
consequences and implications in the era in which we 
live. 

Required of all freshmen. Two hours, both semesters. 


21-22. History oF WESTERN EUROPE SINCE 1660.—A sur- 
very of modern European history. A study will be made 
of the institutions and modes of life which have gone to 
the making of the modern world and of their conse- 
quences and implications in the era in which we live. 

Required of sophomore A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, 
both semesters. 


31-32. AMERICAN History.—A general course treating of 
the political, economic, and social factors which have 
conditioned and characterized the development of 
American life from the period of colonization to the 
present time. 

Required, junior A.B. and Ph.B., senior B.S. and B.S. 


Pre-medical. Three hours, both semesters. 


33-34. MepDIEVAL CIVILIZATION.—A more intensive study of 
the institutional and cultural development of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The course will treat more specifi- 
cally of such topics as the Papacy, monasticism, feu- 
dalism, the Crusades, education, and art. 

Elective to juniors. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. EuRoPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES.—An intensive study of modern European 
history. The first half of the course will be concerned 
with the distinctive features of the Age of Absolutism 
and with the political, social and religious effects of the 
French Revolution. In the latter half of the course at- 
tention will be on the main currents of the nineteenth 
century history, Nationalism, Democracy, Industrialism, 
Socialism, Secularism, and Imperialism. 

Elective to juniors. Three hours, both semesters. 
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43-44, Tur DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION.— 
A course in the history of American thought from the 
colonial period to the present, with emphasis upon the 
relation of intellectual attitudes to industrial and social 
organization, political philosophy, religion, education, 
and literature. 

Elective to seniors. ‘Three hours, both semesters. 


LATIN 


11-12. First Course. 

First semester. ..Composition. Bradley, Latin Prose 
Composition, Introduction and Exercises I to XIII. 

Authors. Virgil, Georgics; Cicero, Pro Milone or 
Philippica II. One sight translation a week. 

Second semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 
XIII to XXV. 

Authors. Horace, Satires and Epistles; Livy, One 
Book. One sight translation a week. 

Required freshman A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SECOND COURSE. 

First semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 
XXVI to XL. | 

Authors. Plautus, Selections; or Terence, Adelphoe; 
Tacitus, Histories, Books I-II. One sight translation a 
week. 

Second semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 
XLI to LVII. 

Authors. Horace, Odes and Epodes; Cicero, Letters. 
One sight translation a week. 

Required sophomore A.B. Prerequisite, Latin 11-12. 
Four hours, both semesters. 


31-32. THIRD COURSE. 
First semester. Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, Book | 
Tor IJ. One prose composition a week. Seminar every 

two weeks, Latin Literature: Republican Period. 
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Second semester. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations. One 
prose composition a week. Seminar every two weeks. 
Latin Literature: ‘The Augustan Period. 

Elective, junior A.B. Prerequisites, Latin 11-12, 
Latin 21-22. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. FouRTH COURSE. 

First semester. Cicero, DeAmicitia or De Senectute. 
One prose composition a week. Seminar every two 
weeks. Latin Literature: The Silver Age. 

Second semester. Seneca, Letters to Lucilius. One 
prose composition a week. Seminar every two weeks. 
Latin Literature: Christian Writers. 

Elective senior A.B. Prerequisites, Latin 11-12, Latin 
21-22, Latin 31-32. Three hours, both semesters. 


MATHEMATICS 


11-12. ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY. 

Algebra.—Review. Simple algebraic functions and 
their graphs. Graphical and analytical solution of equa- 
tions. Theory of equations and selected topics. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Definition and properties of 
the trigonometric functions. Solution of right triangles. 
Logarithms. Identities and equations. Solutions of ob- 
lique triangles and simple applications. 

For freshmen of Arts course. Three hours, both se- 
mesters. 


13-14. ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY same as above plus 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

Plane Analytic Geometry. Loci and equations. The 
straight line. The circle. Different systems of coordi- 
nates. The parabola, the ellipse, the hyperbola. Higher 
plane curves. 

Freshman Science and Ph.B. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 
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21-22. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—The 


DLs 


Dae 


study of the fundamental ideas of calculus, with applica- 
tions to geometry, mechanics and physics. 
Sophomore Science. Elective to others. Four hours. 


INTERMEDIATE CALCULUs.—A systematic review of 
the fundamental notions of differential and integral cal- 
culus. Multiple integration; determination of areas, 
volumes, surfaces, centers of gravity, moments of in- 
ertia, partial differentiation; power series. Prerequisite, 
mathematics 13-14, 21-22. 

Required of juniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Alternates with mathematics 41. Three 
hours, first semester. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTions.—Solution of ordinary 
differential equations of the first and second orders. 
Linear equations with constant coefficient of higher 
order. Geometric and physical applications of the re- 
spective orders. Prerequisite, mathematics 13-14, 21-22. 

Required of juniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Alternates with mathematics 42. Three 
hours, second semester. 


33-34. Tue TEACHING oF MATHEMATICS.—A course de- 


41. 


signed primarily for prospective teachers of secondary 
school mathematics. An investigation into the nature and 
structure of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Mathe- 
matics in its relation to science and philosophy. Its role 
in the development of civilization and culture. Current 
methods of mathematical instruction; their relation to 
the cultural and utilitarian aspects of mathematics. 

Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. 
Alternates with mathematics 43-44. Prerequisite, mathe- 
matics 21-22, 31-32. One hour, both semesters. 


THEORY OF EQUATIONS.—Complex numbers, prop- 
erties of polynominal functions, solution of cubic and 
quartic equations, algebraic criteria for ruler and com- 
pass constructions, approximation to the roots of nu- 
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merical equations, determinants, symmetric functions. 

Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Prerequisite, mathematics 13-14, 21-22. 
Alternates with mathematics 31. Three hours, first 
semester. 


42. MopERN GEOMETRY.—A course in advanced syn- 
thetic Euclidean geometry, dealing with the triangle, the 
circle, and their properties. 

Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. 
Elective to others. Alternates with mathematics 32. 
Prerequisite, mathematics 13-14, 21-22. Three hours, 
second semester. 


43-44, SEMINAR IN MaTHEMATICs.—A study of selected 
topics such as algebraic curves, hyperbolic functions, 
elliptic integrals. 

Required of all juniors majoring in mathematics. 
Alternates with mathematics 33-34. Prerequisite, same 
as for mathematics 33-34. One hour, both semesters. 


Music 


11-12. Music APPRECIATION.—This course aims to give the 
student an understanding of the theory and practice of 
music. A rapid survey is made of the history of music 
and of the development of musical composition, and the 
student is given a systematic course in voice culture sup- 
plemented by participation in group singing. 

Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 


PHILOSOPHY 


11. Locic.—Operations of the intellect, simple apprehen- 
sion, the universals; judgment, first principles; reason- 
ing. Manifestations of these operations, words, proposi- 
tions, syllogism; modes of knowing, definition, division, 
argumentation, sophistry. 

Required of all juniors. Three hours, first semester. 
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CRITERIOLOGY.—Analytical and psychological ap- 
proach to the problem of certitude. Objectivity of the 
propositions of the ideal order. Objective reality of our 
concepts. An analysis and defense of the different kinds 
of certitude. 

Required of all juniors. Two hours, first semester. 


CosMoOLoGy.—Examination and refutation of the 
mechanical theory. Exposition and proof of the scholas- 
tic theory of matter and form. Criticism of dynamic 
atomism, of dynamism, and of energism. Time and 
space. The scholastic theory and modern conceptions 
of the atom. 

Required of all juniors. Two hours, second semester. 


PsycHoLocy.—Faculties of man, vegetative life; 
sensitive life; external and internal senses; sensitive ap- 
petite. Intellectual life, intellect agent and patient. Will, 
liberty. Origin of ideas. Nature of man, human soul, 
its simplicity, its spirituality, union of body and soul. 
Origin of man, of his body, of his soul. Future life, 
immortality of the human soul, resurrection. 

Required of all juniors. Three hours, second semester. 


Eruics.—Our ultimate end. Laws. Principles re- 
garding human acts, objective morality, conscience, 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice. Notion of rights and 
duties, individual duties, our duties towards God, towards 
others, towards ourselves, social rights. Domestic so- 
ciety, civil society, international society, religious society. 

Required of all seniors. Five hours, first semester. 


ONTOLoGy.—Notion of being, essence, existence, 
possibilities. The attributes of being: unity, truth, good- 
ness. Order, beauty, perfection, substance, accidents. 
Causality, efficient, material and formal, final. 

Required of all seniors. Three hours, second semester. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY.—Existence of God, nature of 
God, negative and positive attributes. Relations of God 
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to the world. Refutation of pantheism—creation, con- 
servation, divine concursus, providence of God. 
Required of all seniors. Two hours, second semester. 


25-26. History oF PHitosopHy.—First semester: Oriental 
Greek, and Roman philosophy; philosophy of the Fathers 
and scholastic philosophy. 

Second semester: Modern philosophy beginning with 
the Renaissance. 
Senior A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, both semesters. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


11-12. PrysicaL EpucaTion.—Instruction and practice in 
gymnasium activities. Instruction in problems of per- 
sonal hygiene and public health. 

Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 


PHYSICS 


11-12. GENERAL Puysics.—An introductory study of me- 

chanics, heat, magnetism, electricity, sound, and light. 

Required, sophomore B.S. and B.S., Pre-medical. Two 
lecture and two laboratory periods, both semesters. 


21-22. Prysics.—A more detailed study of mechanics, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, sound, and light. 
Required, junior B.S. Two lecture and two labora- 
tory periods, both semesters. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


11-12. UNrirEep STATES GOVERNMENT. 

This course undertakes to present a comprehensive 
description and interpretation of the national, state, and 
local governments of the United States. The student is 
presented with the more important elements, principles, 
and problems of political science in general. The salient 
features of our constitutional system and of our political 
institutions are described and the student is shown how 
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these actually operate and how they are limited or 
expanded through the influence of the courts or political 
parties. Interest is stimulated through the discussion, 
written and oral, of those questions which confront every 
informed and intelligent citizen. 

Senior A.B. Elective sophomore Ph.B. Two hours, 
both semesters. 


13-14. CONSTITUTIONAL Law. 

The aim of this course is to present the general prin- 
ciples of American constitutional jurisprudence through 
a study of the Constitution and the judicial interpreta- 
tions which have been made of it. The texts of pivotal 
cases are read in connection with the commentary on 
the doctrines elucidated therein. 

Junior Ph.B. Elective to others. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


15-16. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

This course considers the contemporary situation in 
international relations. Attention is focussed upon the 
present national policies of the Great Powers and an 
attempt is made to interpret these policies in the light of 
their basic factors, economic, ethnic, geographic, and 
historic. It is assumed that the student is familiar with 
the history of Europe and America prior to the World 
War and he will be expected to amplify this knowledge 
by extensive collateral reading. 

Senior Ph.B. Elective to others. Three hours, both 


semesters. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SoctaL WorkK 


This department is organized on the basis of a pre-pro- 
fessional program, consisting in theoretical courses and 
in supplementary practical field work. The necessity to 
correlate the theoretical knowledge of the students as 
acquired in the classroom by practical training in the 
field led to an affiliation of this department with the 
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Vermont Catholic Charities. Both agencies are inde- 
pendent. 


11-12. INTRODUCTION TO SocIoLoGy.—This course gives a 
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general elementary survey of the entire field of sociology. 
Concept, foundation and structure of society, discussion 
of the principal social institutions and of the practical 
problems and agencies of social welfare. Current and 
historical interpretation of sociology. 

Required of all students concentrating in sociology. 
Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B., sophomore Ph.B. Three 
hours, both semesters. 


CONTEMPORARY SociaL PROBLEMS.—A survey of 
American social problems, poverty, crime, family dis- 
organization, health and physical welfare, treatment of 
defectives, population problems, social action, and re- 
form. 

Required of all students concentrating in sociology. 
Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, one semes- 
ter. 

CHILD WELFARE AND FAMILY WELFARE.—Depend- 
ency and neglect, problems and principles of child saving 
and child care, foster care, adoption and illegitimacy, 
juvenile delinquency, family maladjustments and their 
social treatment, family budgets, family consultation, 
education for family living. 

Required of all students concentrating in sociology. 
Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, one semes- 
ter. 


Lasor PRoBLEMsS.—Unemployment, problem of in- 
sufficient wages, standards of living, workers’ risks, child 
labor, employment of women in industry, labor unions, 
employers’ associations, collective bargaining, personnel 
management, protective labor legislation. 

Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, one 
semester. 

SociaL CasE Work.—A general introductory course 
in the basic processes of social case work, methods of 
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social case study, the technique of interviewing, diag- 
nosis and evaluation, methods of treatment, case record- 
ing. The students’ field experience and the case records 
of the Vermont Catholic Charities will be used for the 
basis of analysis of special cases. 

Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, one 
semester. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SociaL Worxk.—Application of 
philosophy to theory and practice of social work. Chris- 
tian motives of social work. Catholic conception of 
physical, social, and spiritual health. Critique of faulty 
approaches to social work, evaluation of unethical stand- 
ards in case work and in current literature on social 
work. 

Required of all students concentrating in sociology. 
Elective to junior A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, one semes- 
ver. 


SociaL EtrHics.—This course is designed to give stu- 


field. The following topics will be considered: social 
virtues, religion and social work, social values of the fam- 
ily, labor, schools and other social agencies, human per- 
sonality, dignity of human person, social justice, charity, 
and equity. 

Required of all students concentrating in sociology. 
Elective to junior A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, one semes- 
ter. 


27-28. Fretp Work.—Training in the field should give the 


students the necessary practical experience in social work. 
Six credits of field work are required for those majoring 
in sociology and social work. These credits may be ac- 
quired in one of two ways: 1) four hours of field work 
(three credits) during a semester in the junior year and 
four hours during a semester in the senior year; or, 2) six 
weeks’ summer residence with the Vermont Catholic 
Charities (six credit hours): this summer field work 
may be done in two periods of three weeks each. 
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fd bp History oF SociaL Worx.—Offered in 1942-1943. 

32. Pusiic WELFARE.—Offered in 1942-1943. 

33. SociaL LEGISLATION.—Offered in 1942-1943. 

34. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SociaL WoRK.— 
Offered in 1942-1943. 

: FINANCING PrivaTE SociaL Work.—Offered in 
1942-1943. 

36. MEpIcAL INFORMATION FOR CasE Work.—Offered 
in 1942-1943. 

bys SocIaAL STATISTICS. —Offered in 1942-1943. 


41-42, SEMINAR IN SociaL Work. Students’ papers on 


selected subjects of social work under supervision and 
guidance of the professor. Systematic discussion fol- 
lows each paper. 

Required of juniors and seniors majoring in sociology. 
One hour, both semesters. 


RELIGION 


11-12. APOLOGETICS. 


This course begins with a study of grace and of merit, 
the fruit of grace. The seven sacraments, the channels 
of grace, are then treated in general and in species, and 
special emphasis is given to the central act of religion, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The four last things, 
death, judgment, heaven and hell (purgatory) are 
studied as an introduction to the duties of Catholics. 
Next comes the nature and source of duties in general. 
This is followed by the commandments of God and of 
the Church, which, of course, determine the specific 
duties of Catholics. The course closes with a short treatise 
on prayer in general and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Freshmen. Two hours, both semesters. 


21-22. APOLOGETICS. 


This course briefly covers the greater part of dogmatic 
theology. It starts with the history, nature, and creden- 
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tials of the pre-Christian and Christian revelation. Then, 
a short history of the formation of the Church by Christ 
is given, showing that He organized His Church to pre- 
serve and teach Christian revelation. From what Christ 
said and did, conclusions are drawn about the work, the 
marks, the constitution and functions of the Church and 
its relations with civil authority. The Catholic Church 
is then identified as the true Church of Christ, man’s 
means of salvation. The doctrines of the Catholic 
Church: the Trinity, creation, supernatural elevation of 
man, the fall of man and its consequences, the Incarna- 
tion and redemption, are then studied in detail. 
Sophomores. Two hours, both semesters. 


31-32. SCRIPTURE. 

General Introduction. Inspiration; Canon of Sacred 
Scripture; versions; hermeneutics. First period, from 
the creation of the world to Abraham; outline of the 
various questions discussed concerning primitive history. 
Second period, the Patriarchal Age, from Abraham to 
Moses. Third period, from Moses to the monarchy, 
deliverance from Egypt; the Law; time and history of 
the Judges. Fourth period, from the institution of the 
monarchy to the Babylonian captivity. Fifth period, 
from the Babylonian captivity to our Lord. 

Juniors. Two hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ScRIPTURE. 

Outlines of New Testament History. Birth and child- 
hood of Christ; His hidden life. Preparation of the public 
ministry of Jesus; the three years of His public life. Holy 
Week; Our Savior’s ministry in Jerusalem; Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of Christ. The Acts of the Apostles 
and the beginnings of the Christian Church. The Books 
of the New Testament; Jewish sects at the time of Christ. 

Seniors. Two hours, both semesters. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


RELIGIOUS 


THE SODALITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary is one of 
the oldest and most popular of the student organizations. It 
was established at the College on March 25, 1906, and on June 
1, 1907, was aggregated to the Roman “Prima Primaria.” 
The aim of the Sodality is to inculcate a fervent, practical 
love for Jesus and Mary, and to inspire an imitation of their 
virtues. To this end weekly meetings are held in the College 
chapel during which an instruction is given by the Reverend 
director. The subjects treated and the manner of discussion 
are such as to arouse the liveliest interest of a college student 
in problems that are very close to him. The piety which the 
Sodality seeks to cultivate is not a vague sentimentalism, but 
rather an intelligent habit of looking at life through the eyes 
of faith, and especially of constantly using the means of 
grace. A necessary consequence of the work of the Sodality 
is the promotion of the individual’s interest in the welfare of 
his fellow students, and an awakening of the social conscious- 
ness that is essential if the student is to realize his obligation 
to function harmoniously with other members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body in the accomplishment of God’s Holy Will. A 
practical follow-up on the weekly meetings is the Sodality 
Bulletin Board which carries the daily comments of the 
Reverend director. All students are eligible for membership 


in the Sodality. 


THe CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MIssION CRUSADE, a nation- 
wide organization, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
established at St. Michael’s College on May 15, 1920, at the 
very beginning of the Crusade movement. The aim of the 
society is to awaken an interest in missionary activity, point 
out the layman’s obligation to spread the Kingdom of God, 
and habituate the student to various means of promoting 
missionary work—especially by prayer and sacrifice. Meetings 
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are held monthly at which conferences are given by the 
Reverend director, or forums conducted by the students 
themselves. A collection is taken up each Sunday during 
Advent and Lent, and a considerable sum is collected during 
the year by mite boxes, all of which is contributed to various 
missionary societies. 


NEWMAN LYCEUM 
literary 


THe NEWMAN LYCEUM activities comprise three depart- 
ments: Lyceum-Literary, Lyceum-Forensic, and Lyceum- 
Publishing activities. The organization takes its name and 
inspiration from the famous English convert and Cardinal. 
Its membership is selective, and its governing body composed 
of faculty representatives and student boards. 

The aims of the Lyceum are threefold: it seeks to broaden 
interest and cultivate love for literature and especially to 
stimulate the student in the study of the worthwhile contri- 
butions to current literature. The round-table method is 
commonly used to conduct the work of the Lyceum-Literary, 
but at regular intervals students prepare literary studies which 
are read at the bi-monthly meetings and are later discussed 
in an open forum. The Lyceum-Literary meetings afford the 
student abundant opportunities for self-expression. 


forensic 


The second aim of the Lyceum is the cultivation of 
interest in debating, and the development of the technique of 
argumentation by practical work in speaking. This section 
meets bi-monthly, and conducts intramural and intercol- 
legiate debates. Besides the preparation of debates, the 
Lyceum-Forensic has for its purpose to discuss current affairs 
of general civic, economic, or religious interest. Practice in 
extemporary criticism enables the student not only to develop 
a facility for public oral expression, but arouses keen interest 
in the affairs of the world. 
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publishing 


The third aim of the Lyceum is the publication of the 
student literary quarterly, The Lance. ‘This activity affords 
the student an admirable opportunity to develop literary 
talent, and to learn the fundamentals of editing. The Lance 
has its own rooms furnished with the necessary equipment 
for an editorial and business office. The general responsibility 
of the publication—editing, managing, financing—rests with 
a student board composed of an editor-in-chief, six associate 
editors, a business manager, and a circulation manager elected 
by students who have gained membership in Lyceum-Publish- 
ing through the acceptance and publication of a literary con- 


tribution. Departmental editors are appointed by the elected 
board. 


ASTRONOMY 


THE AsTRONOMY CLUB is composed of students who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the elements of astronomy. 
Informal lectures on stars, planets, the moon, the time and 
movement of heavenly bodies are given to the members of 
the club throughout the year. Telescopic observations in 
the Holcomb Observatory supplement these lectures. 


CLUB CARILLON 


THE CLus CarRILLON is a literary society for students 
who wish to make a special study of the French language and 
literature. Meetings are held bi-monthly. French conversa- 
tion, readings, criticisms, composition, and singing form the 
usual program of the Club’s activities. 


DRAMATICS 
the Passion play 


St. Michael’s College students have acquired notable suc- 
cess by their annual production of the Passion Play. The 
Play was first given at the Strong Theatre in Burlington in 
1930, and has been repeated since then in Burlington and 
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Rutland, Vermont, with great popular approval. Over a 
hundred students participate in this drama, and thus a large 
portion of the student body benefit by the training which 
this type of activity provides. 


class plays 


A feature of the dramatic activities at St. Michael’s College 
is the annual One Act Class Play Tournament staged at the 
College during the first semester. Though coached by faculty 
directors, the students handle the entire details of the contest, 
and are thus given an opportunity to master the technique 
of play production. 


Music 
concert orchestra 


This organization furnishes additional opportunities to 
the St. Michael’s student to cultivate musical art. The College 
functions make frequent demands upon the orchestra. 


choir 


The College Choir provides training in voice culture 
and gives to interested and talented students a chance to study 
plain chant and polyphony. The Choir furnishes choral music 
for all the solemn religious exercises at the College, appearing 
every Sunday at the High Mass in the College Chapel. Mem- 
bership in the Choir is secured by application to the choir 
director, and the successful passing of a voice test. 


ATHLETICS 


The St. Michael’s Athletic Association is a student organ- 
ization charged with the responsibility of managing the 
various intercollegiate and intramural sports programs. It is 
presided over by a faculty moderator, an athletic director, 
and a student board. Each student is a member of the Associa- 
tion and is entitled thereby not only to instruction in the 
physical education programs, but also to admission to all 
athletic contests held under the supervision of the Association 
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on the College property. The student is also provided with 
the necessary equipment and paraphernalia for the games in 
which he may participate. 

The College engages a competent director who, besides 
giving the necessary instruction for the sports activities, gives 
especial attention to the health of the student. Every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidents in athletic contests, but 
should injuries occur, either in practice or contests, the College 
can not assume any legal responsibility for the expenses of 
caring for the injured participant; this applies to intercol- 
legiate as well as intramural sports. It is the policy of the 
Athletic Association, however, to arrange for special rates 
with local doctors and hospitals for such cases. A plan was 
put forward by the Association in 1935 whereby on the pay- 
ment of voluntary fee of $5.00, the student is guaranteed 
free doctor’s care and hospitalization in case of accident 
received in any of the College’s athletic contests whether 
intramural or intercollegiate. Further instructions concern- 
ing this plan will be mailed to parents by the moderator of 
athletics at the opening of the school year. 


ALUMNI 


The St. Michael’s College Alumni Association is designed 
as an effective channel whereby the influence of the College 
may remain and grow in the lives of the alumni, and at the 
same time as a practical means to promote the educational 
work done by St. Michael’s. Local chapters have been formed 
in New York City, Springfield, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Albany, N. Y., Malone, N. Y., Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., Burlington, Vt., Rutland, Vt., St. Albans, Vt., and 
Montreal, P. Q. The Association is governed by an executive 
committee composed of Mr. Roger L. Keleher, ’17, presi- 
dent; Mr. Fernand A. Boudreau, ’31, vice-president; Rev. 
Edward J. Tining, S.S.E., ’27, secretary-treasurer; and Mr. 
Robert A. Rivers, ’37, auditor; and by a board of directors. 
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CLASS OF NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts 
Henry E. Albiser, Robert E. Hebert, 
cum laude cum laude 
Robert L. Coulter Frank E. Moriarty 
George E. Demers Edward F. Murphy 
George A. Fortune LaFayette L. Saucier 
Clyde A. Graves, Lawrence E. Simard 
cum laude Peter J. Stampon 


Adrian W. St. Charles 


Bachelor of Philosophy 
John E. Akey Joseph A. Kelly, 
Robert J. Conover cum laude 
Robert E. Cronin Frank'C. Mastroianni 
Walter A. Gover Leo J. Pratt 
Robert E. Greene Donald J. Steffens 
John J. Herbert Francis M. Welch 

Bachelor of Science 

Guy G. Cannity John F. Klim 
J. Barron Clancy John F. Moore 
George W. Grebert James W. Myers 


James F. Herbert Donald J. Sullivan 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
1940-1941 
Ahern, Robert A. Sophomore Clayburg, N. Y. 


Aimée, F.C.S.P., Sister 


Akey, Donald 

Albert, F.C.S.P., Sister 
Alexius, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Ambrose, F.C.S.P., Sister 


Ambrose, R.S.M., Sister M Summer Session 


Anderson, Stuart H. 

Anita, R.S.M., Sister M. 

Annunciata, R.S.M., Sis- 
ter M. 

Ansheles, Robert E. 


Baptista, R.S.M., Sister M. 

Barbara, R.S.M., Sister M. 

Barkyoumb, Walden K. 

Barrett, Frederick 

Beaubien, Rochard 

Bechard, Leon W. 

Belisle, John 

Bernard, Edward G. 

Berry, Paul V. 

Bickens, Francis R. 

Bicknell, Luke W. 

Bisson, Raymond E. 

Bombard, Arthur J. 

Bonaventura, R.S.M., Sis- 
ter M. 

Bonner, George A. 

Boucher, Maurice U. 

Boylan, John J. 

Branon, Robert E. 


Summer Session 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Binghamton, N. Y. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 


Freshman 
Summer Ssession 
Summer Session 
Summer Session 


Burlington, Vt. 
West Rutland, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Summer Session 
Freshman 


Summer Session 
Summer Session 


Senior Fairfax, Vt. 
Sophomore Milton, Vt. 
Sophomore Millers Falls, Mass. 
Freshman Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Sophomore Bloomfield, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Hinesburg, Vt. 
Freshman New York, N. Y. 
Freshman Essex Junction, Vt. 
Freshman Barre, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Westport, N. Y. 
Freshman Highgate Center, Vt. 
Freshman New York, N. Y. 
Senior Fairfield, Vt. 
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Brennan, Thomas F. 

Brennan, Thomas J. 

Bruce, Allan 

Brunelle, R.H., R.N., 
Sister M. 


Buley, Vincent F. 
Burns, George 
Bushey, David E. 


Cagney, Joseph K. 
Cain, Francis J. 
Caldara, John N. 
Candon, Charles V. 
Carmel, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Carroll, George W. 
Carroll, Raymond J. 
Chepaitis, Stanley P. 
Chevalier, John H. 
Clark, Willis B. 
Clark, William J. 
Clement Paul, F.C.S.P., 
Sister 
Clifford, Robert G. 
Clotilde, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Coffey, Frederick 
Collins, Francis F. 
Conlin, Edward F. 
Connelly, John J. 
Connolly, Raymond J. 
Connor, Frederick J. 
Connors, Charles 
Connors, Joseph T. 
Concilio, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Cookson, Paul H. 
Coonan, Walter F. 
Courville, George 
Coutu, Paul A. 
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Sophomore Worcester, Mass. 
Junior Troy, N. Y. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 


Summer Session 


Winooski Park, Vt. 
Freshman Richmond, Vt. 
Sophomore Montpelier, Vt. 
Senior North Adams, Mass. 
Senior Manchester, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Schenectady, N. Y. 
Senior Pittsford, Vt. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Junior Island Pond, Vt. 
Senior Hudson, N. Y. 
Junior Cohoes, N. Y. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Summer Session Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman Rutland, Vt. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Holyoke, Mass. 
Senior Holyoke, Mass. 
Senior Great Barrington, Mass. 
Freshman Pittsfield, Mass. 
Freshman Auburn, Mass. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Senior Biddeford, Me. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Special Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Pascoag, R. I. 
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Coyne, John F. Sophomore Portland, Me. 
Cummings, Frederick Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Cunningham, Charles Junior Pittsfield, Mass. 
Curran, Louis F., Jr. Freshman Dorchester, Mass. 
Cutler, Earl J. Freshman Cambridge, Vt. 
Delaney, R.H., R.N., Sis- 

ter Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Demers, George E. Summer Session Randolph, Vt. 
Devine, Hugh P. Freshman Wollaston, Mass. 
Dillon, Peter L. Sophomore Boston, Mass. 
DiLorenze, Anthony Freshman Hartford, Conn. 


Dominic, F.C.S.P., Sister 


Dominica, R.S.M., Sis- 
ter M. 

Donahue, Henry E. 

Donat-Joseph, F.C.S.P., 
Sister 

Donlin, John J. 

Donnellan, Francis A. 

Doyle, Henry W. 

Dubois, Conrad A. 

Duclos, Gerald R. 

Duffany, R.H., R.N., Sis- 
ter M. 


Dunn, Harry J. 


Egan, William J. 
Esther-Lucy, F.C.S.P., 
Sister 


Fanning, William 
Ferland, Bernadette, R.N. 
Fisher, John G. 
Fitzgerald, William N. 
Fitzgibbon, John P. 


Summer Session 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Barre, Vt. 


Summer Session 
Junior 


Montreal, P. Q. 


Summer Session 


Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Senior Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Walton, N. Y. 
Freshman Woonsocket, R. I. 
Freshman Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Summer Session 

Winooski Park, Vt. 
Freshman Waterbury, Conn. 
Freshman Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Summer Session 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Sophomore New York, N. Y. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore St. Albans, Vt. 
Sophomore Montpelier, Vt. 
Sophomore Holyoke, Mass. 
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Flahive, James J. 

Flood, William A. 

Francis, F.C.S.P., Sister 

Frappier, William H. 

Frederick, F.C.S.P., Sis- 
ter M. 


French, Eugene 
Friel, Richard W. 
Furkey, John D. 


Galligan, Eymard P. 


Gauvreau, Thomas 
Geisler, George M. 
Gervais, Russell F. 
Goodson, William F. 
Guerin, Robert G. 
Guter, Stephen 


Hammond, William P. 
Hannifan, Thomas 
Hannan, James F. 
Hannigan, Cornelius J. 
Hart, Vernon J. 
Hartnett, John C. 
Hawver, Walter 
Henderson, George F. 
Hickey, Robert J. 
Higgins, Joseph F., Jr. 
Holcomb, James M. 
Holland, John E. 
Houle, Marcel P. 
Hughes, Martin J. 
Immaculata, R.H., R.N., 


Sister 


Joan, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Joseph, R.S.M., Sister M. 


Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Freshman North Bennington, Vt. 
Summer Session Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman Waterbury, Conn. 


Summer Session 


Manchester, N. H. 


Sophomore Albany, N. Y. 
Freshman Glastonbury, Conn. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Freshman Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sophomore North Adams, Mass. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Senior Biddeford, Me. 
Sophomore Watervliet, N. Y. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Senior West Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sophomore Holyoke, Mass. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Senior Hinesburg, Vt. 
Freshman Lynbrook, L.I., N. Y. 
Sophomore Hudson, N. Y. 
Junior Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Pittsfield, Mass. 
Freshman Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Barre, Vt. 
Senior Biddeford, Me. 


Freshman Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 


Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
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Kacmarcik, Francis J. 
Kavanaugh, Robert F. 
Kearney, James T. 
Keefe, James D. 
Keenan, Thomas A. 
Keleher, Roger L., Jr. 
Kelleher, Cornelius H. 
Kelly, Nicholas J. 
Kelly, Norman J. 
Knights, Leo A. 


LaChapelle, J. Allan 
LaFrance, Leo J. 
Lapine, Edmond 


Laramie, John W. 
Lareau, Philip 
Leahy, Allan W. 
Leahy, John R. 
LeClerc, Norman T. 
Ledden, Howard P. 
Lefemine, Vito D. 
Lesage, Paul D. 
Levasseur, Edward J. 
Lewis, John M. 
Lillis, Patrick J. 
Limoges, George J. 
Linehan, Robert W. 
Long, John P. 


Louise, R.S.M., Sister M. 


Ludwig, Richard B. 
Lynch, John A. 
Lynch, Robert E. 


Mack, John J. 
Madigan, James W. 
Madigan, John 
Malo, Ernest L., Jr. 


Sophomore 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 


Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


New Britain, Conn. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


West Rutland, Vt. 
North Walpole, N. H. 


Rutland, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Saugatuck, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Pittsford, Vt. 


North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Junior 


Fair Haven, Vt. 


Sophomore Highgate Center, Vt. 


Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Senior 


Summer Session 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


St. Albans, Vt. 
Berlin, N. H. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Fort Fairfield, Me. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brighton, Mass. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


East Arlington, Vt. 
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Malone, Robert L. 
Marie, F.C.S.P., Sister 


Martin, F. I. C., Brother 


Martin, Robert 
Mary of the Sacred Heart, 
R.H., R.N., Sister 


Mastroberardino, Joseph 


McArdle, Alfred J. 
McClay, Walter H. 
McGrath, Emerson B. 
McGuirk, John T. 
McKenzie, Donald R. 
McNeil, Joseph C. 
McNeil, Thomas J. 
McKinney, James R. 
Medlar, Raeburn H. 
Mildred, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Mitiguy, George A., Jr. 
Moore, Walter M. 
Moreau, J. Maurice 
Moriarty, James P. 
Moriarty, Robert J. 
Moriarty, Thomas H. 
Morrissette, John F. 
Mullaney, Thomas P. 


Neary, James R. 
Noury, Juliette C., R.N. 


Obelleiro, Ferdinand E. 
O’Brien, Daniel R. 
O’Brien, Edward B. 
O’Brien, Francis W. 
O’Brien, Robert E. 


Sophomore Waterbury, Conn. 
Summer Session 


Manchester, N. H. 


Special 
Port au Prince, Haiti, W. I. 
Special Burlington, Vt. 
Summer Session 
Winooski Park, Vt. 
Sophomore 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Sophomore Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Sophomore Bangor, Me. 
Junior Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman Rutland, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Portland, Me. 
Freshman Norwalk, Conn. 
Freshman Hartford, Conn. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Rutland, Vt. 
Junior Swanton, Vt. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Junior Chicopee, Mass. 
Freshman Fitchburg, Mass. 
Senior Randolph, Vt. 
Freshman Barton, Vt. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Summer Session 
Winooski Park, Vt. 
Freshman New York, N. Y. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Junior Winooski, Vt. 


Junior Winooski, Vt. 
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O’Rourke, John L. 
O’Grady, Harold T. 


Patricia, R.S.M., Sister M. 
Pauline, R.S.M., Sister M. 


Pequignot, Jules F. 
Peters, Raymond J. 
Pfeifer, Edward J. 
Plouffe, Paul I. 
Plunkett, Matthew 
Poirier, Bernard 
Poirier, Robert J. 
Pratt, Leo J. 

Price, Richard O. 
Prior, Philip B. 


Quenneville, Leo R. 


Quinlan, Leonard M. 


Raymond Joseph, 
F.C.S.P., Sister 
Reavey, William A. 

Regan, Joseph F. 
Riley, James T. 
Roberts, Bernard L. 


Robillard, Francis L. 


Rock, Arthur J. 
Rock, Vernon A. 


Romual, F. I. C., Brother 


Rooney, Dennis R. 


Rosarii, R.S.M., Sister M. 


Ross, Francis E. 
Rousseau, Joseph E. 
Roy, Francis T. 
Roy, Loyola M. 
Rugg, Bernard A. 


St. Charles, C.N.D., Sister Summer Session 
St. Gabriel, C.N.D., Sister Summer Session 


Sansoucy, Armand 


Freshman 


Junior 


Summer Session 
Summer Session 


Junior 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Special 
Junior 
Freshman 


Junior 
Sophomore 


Summer Session 


Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


Special 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


Rutland, Vt. 
Essex Junction, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Shefheld, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Edgewood, Md. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Winooski, Vt. 
Barre, Vt. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Gardiner, Mass. 

Rutland, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Port au Prince, Haiti, W. I. 


Senior 


Summer Session 


Sophomore 
Senior 
Junior 
Junior 
Senior 


Senior 


Fairfax, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Berlin, N. H. 
Rouses Point, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


St. Albans, Vt. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Winooski, Vt. 
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Scarey, Charles E. Freshman North Bennington, Vt. 
Sgarlata, Carmen R. Junior Schenectady, N. Y. 
Shanahan, John E. Freshman Bennington, Vt. 
Sheehey, Paul D. Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Slattery, Francis Freshman Standish, N. Y. 
Slattery, William Freshman Standish, N. Y. 
Smith, Francis A. Junior Passaic, N. J. 
Spear, John K. Freshman Essex Junction, Vt. 
Standard, Henry Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Stapleton, Edward J. Sophomore Holyoke, Mass. 
Stickel, Robert F. Sophomore Roslindale, Mass. 
Sullivan, Edward F. Sophomore Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sullivan, Thomas S. Senior Newport, R. I. 
Sweeny, Philip E. Senior St. Albans, Vt. 
Tassinari, Silvio J. Freshman New York, N. Y. 


Terrien, Catherine, R.N. Summer Session 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


Tessier, Gaston A. Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Thabault, Wilfred L. Freshman Winooski, Vt. 
Thomas, Leonard S. Freshman Shelburne, Vt. 
Tierney, James W. Sophomore Norwalk, Conn. 
Torres, Arthur J. Freshman Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
Trahan, Paul E. Senior Swanton, Vt. 
Treder, Frederick H. Sophomore Scotia, N. Y. 
VandeWalker, Welling- 

ton Sophomore _— Gloversville, N. Y. 
Ward, Frederick J. Sophomore New Britain, Conn. 
White, James R. Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
White, William Sophomore Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Woodin, John O. Senior Millers Falls, Mass. 
Yandow, W. Gerald Junior Essex Junction, Vt. 
Young, Earl J. Senior Proctor, Vt. 
Young, John B. Sophomore East Chatham, N. Y. 
Zabouski, John A. Freshman Burlington, Vt. 


Zancanato, Guerrino J. Senior | West Stockbridge, Mass. 
Ziter, Nelson B. Sophomore North Adams, Mass. 
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